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Liberals organize 

At a meeting in Washington over the week-end of 
March 29 the work of organizing Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action was formally completed. Although pledged 
to political action, ADA will not function as a third party 
movement. According to the constitution adopted by the 
delegates. the new organization is dedicated to “the 
achievement of freedom and economic security for all 
people everywhere through education and political ac- 
tion.” Although this statement would in itself be sufficient 
to bar non-democratic elements from membership, the 
constitution explicitly repudiates communism and fascism. 
Elected as first national chairman of ADA was Wilson 
W. Wyatt. one-time mayor of Louisville and more re- 
cently Federal Housing Expediter. Leon Henderson, for- 
merly head of OPA, was chosen Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. In the course of adopting a comprehensive 
domestic and foreign program, the convention approved 
President Truman’s plan to exclude from government 
employment all persons who adhere to totalitarian politi- 
cal philosophies and whose loyalty to this country is 
suspect. Approved also was the new Truman foreign 
policy, although the group regretted the necessity for 
unilateral action and called for the immediate strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. Missing from the newly elected 
executive committee were several prominent CIO officials 
who were among the original sponsors of ADA. It is to 
be hoped that their absence is only temporary. The ADA 
needs them as badly as they need the ADA. 


On dealing with communism 

Opposing legislative proposals to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party as inconsistent with the American Constit-:tion 
and unlikely to accomplish their intended objective. 
William Green, President of the AFL, proposed an alter- 
native program to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities which deserves sympathetic and serious con- 
sideration. Generally speaking, labor leaders have had 
more practical experience in dealing with communist 
infiltration than any other group in the country, and 
what Mr. Green suggested is the fruit of that experience. 
First of all. he would put a stop to both “legalized and 
illicit traffic in funds, men and propaganda across our 
borders destined for use in subversive activity.” In this 
connection he commended President Truman’s action in 
barring Communists from jobs in the Executive branch 
of the Government. He would extend the ban to the 
Legislature and the Judiciary and to all agencies of the 
United Nations. Secondly, he would prevent direct col- 
laboration between private organizations in this country 
and open or covert communist agencies abroad. Thirdly, 
he would appoint a commission to study the problem of 
dealing democratically with communist fronts and with 
the party itself. Asserting that exposure is the most effec- 


tive weapon in the anti-communist arsenal, he suggested 
in the fourth place that every individual or organization 
dealing in political activity be required to disclose the 
sources of its funds. Fifthly he advocated an educational 
campaign to bring out the advantage of our way of life. 
Finally, he recommended progressive legislation to strike 
at the roots of poverty and injustice and to satisfy hu- 
man needs, This program avoids the error of those who 
believe that communism can be stopped by exclusively 
repressive measures. The House Committee should give 
it close attention. 


NAM on prices 

It’s official now. On March 28, Earl Bunting, President 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, announced 
that his organization had come to the conclusion that 
prices were too high and must come down. Although 
organized labor has been saying this all along, although 
the Government has been pointedly suggesting that the 
economy could stand some price cutting, although the 
little housewife—who, an NAM official solemnly. assured 
us last year, was a better brake on prices than the OPA 
--has long since come to the very same conclusion, it 
took an authoritative statement from the NAM to con- 
firm the fact. For in these matters the NAM is a great 
authority, its 16,000 members representing eighty per 
cent of the nation’s production. Last year, the reader 
will recall, this powerful organization decided that the 
country would be better off without price controls, and 
so it exerted its influence on a friendly Congress to kill 
OPA. It argued that production, competition and the 
American housewife would soon reverse the price hikes 
that would follow decontrol. Of course, nothing of the 
sort happened. Production, which was already high un- 
der price controls, increased somewhat, but prices and 
profits increased even more. Instead of forcing prices 
down, competition. in many cases, because supply and 
demand were out of line, sent them spiraling upward. As 
for the American housewife, she turned out to be some- 
what less effective than OPA. Now the NAM is worried. 
It fears lest the worst depression in our history follow 
the postwar binge which it helped to promote. It has not 
confessed, mind you, that it was wrong last year in bury- 
ing OPA, but it does concede that prices are too high. 
that competition cannot bring them down soon enough 
to avoid disaster, and that, as a result, its members must 
exercise “economic statesmanship.” Naturally we hope 
that the congregation pays heed to this exhortation, espe- 
cially that part of it which manages U. S. Steel. But if 
we share some of the skepticism of Wali Street, where, 
despite record-breaking corporation profits, stocks are 
in the doldrums, can anyone really blame us? When 
OPA expired, the NAM also exhorted its members to 
exercise restraint, with what effect is now apparent to all. 


. 
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Chilean parties against communism 

The prospect of new political strife looms in Chile, 
where all political parties are engaged in making multi- 
lateral agreements to oust the communist ministers from 
the Government. Conservative, Socialist, Liberal Demo- 
crat as well as Agrarian leaders came finally to the reali- 
zation that the presence of Moscow-directed men in the 
cabinet promotes neither hemispheric solidarity nor 
domestic security. Last November, President Gabriel 
Gonzales Videla, keeping to his pre-election pledges, 
gave the Communists three of eleven places in the Chilean 
Government. This naturally made the other parties critical 
of his cabinet. The naming of avowed Communists to 
Chilean government posts marked the first occurrence of 
such an event in the history of all Latin-American re- 
publics. Protests and pressures came from everywhere. 
Although police powers and foreign affairs are not in 
the hands of Communists, they none the less control 
such important sectors as communications and public 
works, agriculture and colonization. They had managed 
to organize a strongly disciplined bloc of 50,000 com- 
munist votes which provided the exact plurality needed 
for the election of Sefor Videla as president. The non- 
communist parties now realize that they could have won 
the presidency had they not been so completely divided 
on major political and social questions. At present they 
are drawn together, at least on the anti-communist issue. 
Conservatives, Socialists, Liberals and Catholics are 
united by the political determination to remove in legal 
fashion the three communist ministers, whom they con- 
sider a potential threat to Chilean democracy and to 
hemispheric security as well. 


The Collyer brothers 

Since a touch of spring was in the air, we put on our 
hat and coat and walked across-town on 128th Street 
to take a look at the home of the dolorously famous 
Collyer brothers. The mystery of these two recluses— 
Homer is now dead, nobody to date knows whether 
Langley Collyer is still alive—has captured the public 
imagination. It captured ours still more, when we gazed 
up at the incredibly dilapidated old mansion—three 
stories and a high basement—and saw loads of junk still 
being poured out of the gaping, glass-less windows, after a 
week of solid excavating. Areaways were piled high with 
old wagon wheels, wooden buckets and baskets, bicycle 
parts, iron bedsteads, clocks, baby carriages, buggy tops, 
crowbars, tons of printed matter, some of it littering 
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the street for hundreds of yards down the block. “About 
time to call it a day,” remarked the policeman on the 
sidewalk. “The curious thing is, there are lots of other 
people not so different from the Collyers, only you don’t 
hear about them.” All kinds of people have tried to 
escape from society, usually by flight into lonely places. 
But the peculiar feature of the Collyer case was the 
aggressive determination with which the two brothers 
fought any intrusion by man, law or government upon 
their hermit life. The ruin they brought upon themselves 
may remind us there is only one way to “escape” society’s 
heavy pressure. This is the exact opposite of that which 
the Collyers took: the way of complete unselfishness and 
consecration to the service of God and neighbor. This 
was the path of the good nuns whose convent was but 
a few blocks away. Tie mansion’s gloomy windows 
preached a silent sermon. They spoke of every man’s 
blindness, when he closes his soul’s door to heaven, and 
seeks redemption in the pitiful narrowness of his own 
being. 


“Peace of God” for divorce 

Worcester, Mass., gives us an idea. According to a 
laudable custom there, the Probate Court called a recess 
on all divorce hearings during Holy Week. This rather 
reminded us of the Peace of God during the Middle Ages. 
You'll remember that the Church, in her effort to forestall 
wars, quite slyly hit upon the idea of having huffy 
princes and kings agree not to fight on Sundays; then 
Saturdays were slipped in, in honor of Our Lady; then 
major feast days. Even a number of minor saints were 
so honored. It came to such a pass that belligerent- 
minded monarchs had to look around pretty thoroughly 
before they could find a day on which they had not 
promised not to fight. We think the Worcester plan might 
well be extended: no divorce proceedings, not only dur- 
ing Holy Week, but during the whole of Lent, for the 
whole of Christmas time (which does include the day 
dedicated to the Holy Family), at the time of all major 
secular and religious celebrations. We might finally work 
up to a point where only a week a year would find courts 
open for divorce proceedings. Of course, that might only 
mean that the dockets would be swamped on those days. 
but there is really a good opposite chance, as well. If 
couples who now rush (not walk) to divorce courts could 
only be forced to think it over first, the centrifugal drive 
fostered by mere haste might be considerably slowed. 
State legislatures could do a lot worse in handling the 
divorce problem than apply the Peace of God idea to 
marriages teetering on the verge of chaos. 


Nationalism and history 

Back in 1942, it will be remembered, Allan Nevins’ 
“American History for Americans” (New York Times, 
May 3) provoked a flurry of surveys, proposals in State 
legislatures and in Congress, appointment of investigat- 
ing committees and endless debate in the press. Our 
American youth were ignorant of their own history. The 
schools were recreant of their patriotic responsibilities. 
Then late in 1943 a committee representing leading his- 
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torical and social-science organizations revealed in a 
factual report that 45 States require the teaching of 
American history in elementary schools and 46 States 
require its teaching in high schools; that nearly every 
pupil studies American history three, four, even five 
times before he graduates. At a recent gathering in com- 
memoration of Princeton’s bicentenary, a speaker warned 
against excessive nationalism in the teaching of history 
in American schools. What an overdose of nationalism 
can do to a people is all too eloquently exemplified in 
the totalitarian countries. It should be witness to the 
fact that an overdose of nationalism anywhere can do 
irreparable harm. In arriving at a sound program for 
the study of our American institutions and history, cur- 
riculum-makers would do well to study a book like Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes’ Essays on Nationalism. Three factors, 
he says, entered into the propagation of a vicious nation- 
alism at the beginning of the nineteenth century: 1) 
elaboration of a doctrine of nationalism by philologists, 
historians, anthropologists, economists, philosophers and 
litterateurs; 2) championing of the doctrine by citizens 
finding in it satisfaction of soul and advantage to their 
pockets; 3) lodgement of the doctrine in the popular 
mind by means of mass-education. Our danger lies not 
so much in teaching myths of national or racial superi- 
ority as in propagating a form of cultural isolationism 
which equates American history with U. S. history and 
lacks the balance of a broader view of world history, 
movements and institutions. 


Formosa’s revolt against China 

Far-reaching domestic and international repercussions 
are expected to be felt as a result of the bloody, ruthless 
methods used by China in suppressing the anti-Chinese 
movement among Formosans. Formosa, which the Jap- 
anese renamed Taiwan, was a Japanese colony since 
1895. A strategically important island, it is situated be- 
tween China, Japan and the Philippines, with 5,872,084 
people of Chinese stock. In 1941 it served as an advanced 
base for Japanese invasion of the Philippines. The is- 
land abound in such resources and agricultural products 
as camphor, salt, gold, iron, opium, tobacco, sugar and 
tea. Formosa’s last Japanese governor was Admiral Kiyo- 
shi Hasegawa, who surrendered the island to the Chinese 
in 1945. But China’s sovereignty over Formosa has not 
yet been formalized by international treaty. This may 
be done when the general treaty with Japan is signed. 
Meanwhile, Chinese military administration has proved 
harsh and bloody. Mass killings and atrocities and unbe- 
lievable repressions, enforced on a generally peaceful, 
unarmed population, have resulted in widespread opposi- 
tion to Chinese occupation. In fact, the Formosans claim 
that they were much better off under the Japanese, and 
assert that China has no more historical claim to the island 
than the Japanese, Dutch or Portuguese would have. The 
two latter had early trading interests with Formosa. To- 
day the island population looks for autonomy and would 
gladly ge rid of all outside domination. It is apparent that 
if present policy of the Chinese toward the Formosans 


continues, then, as foreign observers believe, communism 
can hardly fail to take root. The mainland Chinese Com- 
munists are the only effective anti-government force in 
existence. They surely will not miss an opportunity to 
utilize the discontent and national consciousness of For- 
mosans to create further difficulties for Nanking. If 
Formosa becomes a focus of communist influence, Ameri- 
can interests will be involved. Here as in some countries 
of Europe, pro-Allied sentiments of the population, so 
strong a year or two ago, have steadily changed be- 
cause of the ruthless and totalitarian policy of the present’ 
occupants. 


Soviets stress collectivization 

Soviet troubles in Ukraine are not limited to political 
unrest and subsequent purges of party personnel. As late 
as March 4, 1947 Lazar M. Kaganovich, a strong Polit- 
buro man, took over as first secretary of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, in order to “strengthen the party and 
the Soviet work in Ukraine.” And now new difficulties 
have arisen on the agricultural front in the Western 
Ukrainian areas formerly held by Poland. Following the 
Soviet conquests of Western Ukraine, East Prussia and 
the Baltic States, the vast propaganda machine went into 
action to sway the land-hungry peasant with promises of 
land distribution among the needy. During the first year 
of Soviet rule actual grants of land were made. Yet the 
new economic democracy did not last long. On March 
21, 1947 the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine held a session in Kiev. 
Subsequently it revealed the existence of rather alarming 
conditions which should underscore the fundamental 
weakness of Soviet agriculture. The kulak, or prosperous 
and independent farmer, has again become the chief 
enemy of the system. At least so the party chieftains 
proclaim. The party decided, therefore, to “strengthen 
the hold over the farmers.” Brigades of “party workers” 
have been dispatched to villages in order to explain to 
the farmers “the advantages of the collective over the 
individual economy.” So far the farmers fail to see these 
“advantages.” The Soviets admit that this contributed to 
the evident “weakness” in production, which is “one of 
the chief reasons for the serious defects in the restoration 
and development of agriculture in Ukraine.” The Kiev 
party meeting also noted “serious defects in the leader- 
ship of agricultural party organization.” Many leading 
party workers, especially the Komsomol group, are al- 
legedly neglectful in carrying communist precepts into 
the agricultural net work, thus failing in their party 
mission. Meanwhile reports of rapidly-spreading hunger 
in Ukraine continue to flow from all sources. Devastated 
by war, and now under the iron grip of dictatorship, 
Ukraine faces a new disaster. 


Assassination in Poland 

The Tass communique about the assassination of Col- 
onel General Karol Swierczewski, Polish Vice-Minister 
of National Defense, throws light on political conditions 
in Eastern Europe. Since its installation, the present 
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Moscow-backed Polish regime has met opposition from 
various dissident elements pledged to fight what they 
regard as Russian domination. Alongside two Polish 
proups, the NSZ and WIN, operates the UPA (Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army), whose underground ramifications ex- 
tend deep into Soviet Ukraine beyond Kiev and Kharkov. 
The UPA originated in well-organized guerrilla warfare 
against the Nazis during 1943. The outside world knew 
little of its existence, since all credit for resistance activi- 
ties was taken by communist partisans. Yet Ukrainian 
insurgents fought German invaders to the last day of 
their stay in Ukraine. During the battle of Stalingrad, 
German supply trains were blown up by them. They 
caught and executed the Gestapo leader, General Pleschke, 
for brutality against civilians. From 1944 UPA engaged 
in similar warfare against the Soviet-approved adminis- 
tration. After Yalta, when a million Ukrainians were 
ordered east of the Curzon Line, UPA organized mass 
opposition. This resulted in mutual killings and reprisals. 
When the newly-elected President of Poland, Bierut, 
proclaimed a general amnesty, Ukrainian insurgents were 
specifically exempted. Polish UB and Soviet NKVD 
agents are now man-hunting for Ukrainian insurgents in 
the Carpathian mountains. They kill them on the spot 
without trial. The assassinated General Swierczewski was 
a Moscow-bred Pole who left Warsaw for Moscow as far 
back as 1915. A trusted man of the Politburo, he took 
active part in the Spanish civil war. In September, 1946. 
he came to New York as Warsaw’s representative at the 
American Slav Congress, a communist-front affair. The 
plight of the underground which slew him is at present 
quite tragic and its violence rather futile. Yet whatever 
its fate. this latest incident highlights the fact that Russia 
and Poland’s hold on Ukraine is at best an uneasy one. 


France and the German population 

M. Bidault’s proposal at Moscow on the future of the 
German population can be quite readily misunderstood 
if one does not look beneath the surface and study the 
reasoning behind it. France, invaded thrice within three- 
quarters of a century by a nationalist-minded Germany, 
is not optimistic. She knows her own weakness and 
mortally fears an impoverished, heavily-populated neigh- 
bor. cherishing grievances not altogether unjustifiable. 
Present boundaries and the accretion of population which 
resulted from deportations gave Germany a population 
density nearly three times that of France and Poland, 
her nearest neighbors. The economic impossibility of 
providing all these Germans with enough food from 
domestic sources is evident. Foreign exchange to provide 
food would necessarily mean extensive development of 
German industry. In the French mind, the stage is al- 
ready set for another nationalistic exploitation of the 
German people’s economic miseries, with plentiful man- 
power generously provided by the map-making Allies. 
Nothing could more surely hinder the progressive fed- 
eralization of European economy, which the French now 
recognize as a necessity. Said M. Bidault at Moscow: 


It is undeniable that until now Germany’s manpower 
resources have been an important element of her 
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industrial potentiagk An over-populated Germany 
would always constit “e a threat of war, all the more 
definit~ ii t pul wn finds it difficult to subsist 
on the land it is allo -d to occupy. If her living 
space too cramped, + - effort to make Germany 
democ atic nation can pussibly succeed. 
Wherefo - in the interests of peace, the French recon. 
mend that: 1) no new transfers of German population 
take place; 2) a halt be called to further imp!ementation 
of even tho + agreed on at Potsdam; 3) displaeé''' ‘sons 
now in Germany be forbidden to perméintly ‘settle 
there; 4) ‘ erman emigration be organized. “or her part 
France is -ady to help in implementing this policy. She 
is ready ts settle Germans wishing to emigrate, or Ger- 
man workers now within her borders, provided they voi- 
untarily “iaake the choice. She wants other countries to 
cooperate in facilitating German emigration in order to 
ease the present impossible population preblem. It is a 
basically reasonable position. 


Rebuilding the Greek economy 

Had President Truman’s proposal for immediate 
United States assistance to Greece not preoccupied the 
public mind, more attention might have been given to 
the report on the Greek economy submitted by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. The report deserves 
careful study, for it implies definite criticism of present 
management of the economy and lays down a long-range 
program of reform and stabilization. The marginal agri- 
culture of the country stands in need of modernization 
and increased crop output. But that is possible only if 
progressive industrialization provides income with which 
food may be bought and systematic foreign trade 
strengthens purchasing power. Irrigation and electrifica- 
tion are urgently needed and should be easy in view 
of Greece’s abundant waterpower. These measures imply 
governmental aid to the nation’s sub-marginal farmers 
and more equitable distribution of income and capital 
wealth generally. Improved tax laws, based on the 
progressive taxation principle, would obviously help. By 
such means the impoverished Greek economy would learn 
to prosper, and despair and dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things would not provide a continued 
stimulus to change the government. The FAO report 
cannot be lightly. put aside. Like other reports based on 
critical observation, it focuses attention on the fact that 
Greece’s weakness is in large measure the outcome of 
failure to promote internal reform. But we cannot wait, 
as some would wish, until these reforms are accomplished 
before we decide to back Greece in her fight against 
communism. The economic, and implied political reform, 
will take years and money. The communist threat, thriv- 
ing on such circumstances, is present and urgent. The 
United States, however, must insist that defense of 
Greece implies a sincere and thorough overhauling of 
the antiquated national economy. Even though the medi- 
cine may be hard to swallow for some of those in power, 
it is the only guarantee of a permanent improvement 
which would enable Greece to prosper once more and 
take her rightful place in the Balkan world. 
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jMdg ia from recent criticisms a large portion | f those 
who voted a Republican majority into Congress iast No- 
vember are beginning to grow impatient at what is 
legislators’ slowness in getting re cults. Debt 
_ reduction, restrictive labor | “egislation, 
these are some of the measures 
_aps—and 


termed "" 
reduction, — e* 
government £ ‘unomy, 
which were largely promised—too largely, pe: 
which somehow have not as yet eventuated | So even 

Republicans are asking how come. 

_ The obvious fact is that the Republicans wl are in 
charge of legislation had a lot to learn. Out of power 
for fourteen years, they had little practice in framing 
laws. In fact. a large number of those who are now in 
Congress had never been there when there was a Re- 
publican majority. Their time had been taken up with 
doing what they could for their constituents. and sniping 
at Democratic measures. It is now clear that very few 
of them really knew how government works, and they 
have had some rude awakenings. 

It came as a surprise, for instance, when they found 
that by cutting appropriations for customs agents the 
Government would lose about ten times what was saved. 
Somewhat the same thing has happened in proposed cuts 
in the Labor Department’s budget, only there the coun- 


try at large would lose, not merely the Treasury. Unless 
the lesson is learned in time, the identical situation will 
recur when the budgets for the Federal Security Agency 
and the Veterans Administration come up for considera- 
tion. 

The next thing that has been happening is a clear 
growth of a sense of responsibility in the Republican 
leadership. Only gradually has it dawned upon it what 
being the majority party really means. It came in in 
January breathing fire and slaughter, as if it still were 
the opposition. It was brought up short when it found 
that the President was quietly leaving to it the burden 
of producing what legislation was needed. At first scared, 
then considerably sobered, now it is clearly reconsidering 
the whole position. That explains in great measure the 
deliberateness it now displays. 

Some smart tactician among the Republicans thought 
up what he considered a good way to curb the President. 
This was to vote the money for an agency, but with the 
proviso that it was not to be used for the present heads 
of the agency. That happened, for instance, in the case 
of the Conciliation Service, when Edgar L. Warren and 
his immediate associates were excluded in this way. It 
was only after some reflection, and some newspaper criti- 
cism, that the extreme danger of such a_ procedure 
dawned on the Republican leaders. Personal spite, politi- 
cal reprisals, any unworthy motive. acting in this way, 
might easily cripple the whole process of government 
by this bad precedent. Witrrip Parsons 
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Expansion plans for Catholic education recently an- 
nounced include: 1) a new Catholic college for women. 
Salve Regina College, to be opened next September by 
the Sisters of Mercy on the Goelet estate, Ochre Court. 
in Newport, R. I., which was donated by the Robert Goe- 
let family to the Diocese of Providence; 2) another 
Catholic college for women, at San Diego, California, 
which will be under the direction of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart and will be known as the San Diego 
College for Women; 3) two new high schools for boys. 
to be opened by the California Jesuits in Los Angeles and 
in San Diego; 4) a million-dollar building program at 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan., the first unit of 
which will be a residence hall, to be followed by a li- 
brary, science hall and Abbey church; 5) a new unit, 
containing five large lecture rooms and thirty-four facul- 
ty offices, at Loyola University of the South; 6) a build- 
ing program in the Dfocese of Rochester calling for nine 
new parochial schools and the enlargement of five oth- 
ers; 7) a $750,000 campaign by the Priory School, 
Portsmouth, R. I., for buildings and endowment. 

> Mser. Floyd L. Begin, Vicar General for Religious of 
the Diocese of Cleveland, has been appointed Titular 


Bishop of Sala and Auxiliary to Bishop Edward F. Ho- 
ban of Cleveland. 

>The Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, C. M., president- 
emeritus of St. John’s University, eg who died 
on March 22, had been vice-president of St. John’s, 1926- 
35 and president, 1935-42 .... Another veteran educator 
died at the end of March, in Baltimore—Brother Ed- 
mund, C.F.X., former provincial of the American Prov- 
ince of the Xaverian Brothers. 

P Spearhead for Social Action, published weekly by the 
Institute of Social Order, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
(sold at a cent a copy, but only in bundles of fifty ‘or 
more), is a new community paper. Its aim is to provide 
information, inspiration and teamwork for a spearhead 
attack on social problems. Its items are brief and sug- 
gestive; they challenge interest and discussion. AMERICA 
is happy to note frequent use of its editorial material. 
> The Institutum Divi Thomae, research institute of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, is initiating a drive for 
$650,000 to build and equip a cancer research hospital. 
The fund-raising campaign, approved by Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, O.P. and deserving of country-wide 
support, is under the direction of Very Rev. Cletus A. 
Miller, vice-president of the Institutum Divi Thomae 
Foundation, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

PA new settlement at the University of Notre Dame, 
called Vetville, houses 117 married veterans who are at- 
tending the university, and their families. A. P. F. 
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Editorials 








Values in education 


At a recent convention, two clergymen, one a Catholic, 
the other a Protestant, had each made an impassioned 
but closely reasoned appeal for the philosophy of Christ- 
ian education. As the guests left the hall, a professor 
who had been in the audience turned to his companion 
and remarked: “Funny, those guys believe that stuff.” 

Putting the matter precisely, the “stuff” consisted in 
subscribing to a belief that a rational man can have any 
reverence, or sentiment, or love for anything eternal, 
absolute or divine; for anything which man himself has 
not created and which he cannot subject to his own pas- 
sions and whims. It is pity that atrophied minds and 
hearts can invert the whole educational concept. For the 
scoffers at absolute values in education are preparing 
their own necks for the executioner, whensoever the poli- 
tical monster their ideas have spawned will choose to 
take over. Hitler and Lenin alike made short work of 
the “intellectuals” who had helped them into the saddle. 

But there is another curious anomaly to this assault 
upon high educational values. In his recent little book, 
The Abolition of Man, Oxford’s C. S. Lewis contrasts 
the stiff standards of virtue that democracy is exacting 
of its youth, with the conduct of those who are cleverly 
pulling down what they are supposed to build up. As he 
remarks: 

And all the time—such is the tragi-comedy of 
our situation—we continue to clamor for those very 
qualities we are rendering impossible. You can 
hardly open a periodical without coming across 
the statement that what our civilization needs is 
more “drive,” or dynamism, or self-sacrifice, or 
“creativity,” In a sort of ghastly simplicity, we re- 
move the organ and demand the function .. . We 
laugh at honor and are shocked to find traitors in 


our midst. 

Today, Christian educators are contending for the 
recognition and the preservation of these “values.” They 
see that if this battle should be lost, man will be locked 
within the miserable limits of his own supposed self-suf- 
ficiency. And once he is thus securely imprisoned, and 
correspondingly conditioned, the Master, the Innovator, 
as Mr. Lewis calls him, will be presently at hand, to 
make or unmake of his victim whatever shall suit his 
will. 

Christian teachers are battling that the word ‘ 
shall be maintained in all the power and dignity which 
it has enjoyed in man’s culture ever since the earliest 
dawn of civilization. And since that little word leads 
straight to the knowledge of Him who alone can com- 
mand in His own right, alone can speak as “I am who 
Am,” they insist that education, of its very nature, must 
include the life-giving name of God. The twilight zone 


‘ought” 
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is fast passing, in which we so long lived, when people 
who denied God still paid some respect to a heritage of | 


Christian values. The storms of time, of war, and of 
crude reality have wrecked the frail shelter which con. 
servative school traditions still had left to the inconsis. 
tent. Our speech now is yea, yea or nay, nay with regard 
to these eternal values. Catholic education is dedicated to 
the yea, to their living affirmation. 


Austin at UN 


The central objectives of the United States foreign 
policy are “to strengthen the United Nations and to ad. 
vance the building of collective security under the United 
Nations.” In addition, the United States regards it as an 
obligation under the Charter for every Member of the 
United Nations “to do its utmost to bring about the 
peaceful adjustment of any international situation before 


it becomes a threat to the peace.” Further, the United | 


States respects the right of all states to follow whatever 
way of life or system of government they choose, “so 


long as the choice is freely made without intimidation | 


and so long as such nations do not interfere with the 
rights of other countries or the liberties of other peoples.” 

The above three statements of American policy as it 
affects the United Nations constitute, in our opinion, 
major guideposts for this country as we try to plot a 
new course whose beginning was heralded by President 
Truman’s 
were made by Warren R. Austin, U. 


address of March 12. These three statement: | 
S. Representative | 


at the seat of the United Nations, in the Security Coun. | 
cil on March 28. An overflow crowd such as had not | 


been seen at Lake Success for many months heard the 


former Senator deliver the speech which had been pre: | 
pared after consultation with the President. Even mem- 
bers of the secretariat, for whom these speeches mean | 
only more work, turned out in large numbers to hear | 


the United States explain what it meant when it decided | 


to give economic and military assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. 

Loyalty to the United Nations continues to be the 
central aim of our policy. This was a remarkable thing 
to say while making a non-appeasement speech, in view 
of the efforts of Senator Pepper and others to spread the 
impression that the United Nations is, and of necessity 
ought to be, a citadel of appeasement. The fact of the 


matter is, of course, that the United Nations is just like | 


any political institution of its type. If the Unitéd States 


declines to take leadership, then certainly the Soviet | 


Union will call the tunes at Lake Success. 








And, to judge from the suggestions for future action | 


by the Council, this country will call the plays. We will | 


ask that the present Commission of Investigation be | 
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transformed into a permanent body to keep constant 
watch over violations of Balkan border regulations. We 
want the present Commission to leave a representation on 
the border area while it compiles its report. Our pro- 
gram of aid for the economic and political recovery of 
Greece is of an emergency and temporary character. We 
are ready for further action through the Security Council 
and, if the hints given in the Truman-approved address 
of Mr. Austin are followed up, those who are currently 
protesting the “by-passing of the United Nations” may 
soon be appealing over the head of the United Nations 
to the Big Three. 

Senator Vandenberg’s proposal granting the Security 
Council (sans veto) or Assembly a check on our Greek- 
Turkish program shows we are convinced our motives 
receive the overwhelming approval of the majority of 
the Members. We cannot allow one nation’s veto to abet 
chaos in Greece, and the American people cannot be 
expected to support intimidation and interference in a 
people’s free choice of the government by which they 
want to be ruled. 4 


Priests in the marketplace 


During the next few months some of the nation’s leading 
magazines and newspapers will carry articles on the 
activities of Catholic priests in the American labor move- 
ment. The reason for this new interest in the Church 
and her ministers was stated in professional terms several 
weeks ago by the New York Post’s crack labor columnist, 
Victor Reisel, whose daily stint is carried by forty papers 
from coast to coast. Said Mr. Reisel on March 11: 


The Church and its men of sober black cloth and 
Roman collar have, in the past few years, become 
more and more part of the labor movement; more 
and more influential in labor circles; closer and 
closer to leaders of both the AFL and CIO, and of 
great aid and comfort to struggling infant unions. . 

Every important labor writer knows the work and 
activities of certain priests who are among the best 
friends the union men have in their communities. 


Since the Church, Mr. Reisel continues. is becoming a 
part of the normal life of labor, since it is much discussed 
in labor circles, “it’s worth talking about, here.” 

The Church, that is, and her priests have suddenly 
become newsworthy. 

No doubt all this attention is flattering to the bishops 
and priests who, in increasing numbers, are striving to 
bring the social doctrines of Christianity to the working 
men and women of America, as well as to their employers. 
To have one’s efforts noticed is always heart-warming 
and encouraging. 

In the present instance, however, any feeling of satis- 
faction is apt to be mixed with generous doses of appre- 
hension. It is very easy to misunderstand the role of the 
clergy in economic affairs—especially if one is condi- 
tioned. as are most people in labor and management, to 
think in terms of wealth and power—and from an orig- 
inal misconception to draw conclusions which reflect little 
credit on the Church. Unfortunately such conclusions 
have been and are being drawn. The activity of priests 





in the interest of workers, so sympathetically described 
by Mr. Reisel, is not regarded with approval by all labor 
leaders, and we are not referring to racketeers and Com- 
munists. The fact is that some decent people, in both 
labor and management, would be just as happy if priests 
concerned themselves with purely ecclesiastical affairs and 
stayed away entirely from the marketplace. There are 
even Catholics who think this way. 

To all such people, and to labor writers, we commend 
a careful reading of the 1940 statement of the American 
bishops, “The Church and Social Order,” and of the 
great Papal documents—Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII 
and Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris of Pius 
XI—on which it is based. They will find therein a clear 
definition of the role which the Church would play in 
social and economic affairs. They will learn that the 
Church claims no special competence in the technical 
aspects of economics or in the mechanics of trade-union 
administration; that she has no desire to manage corpo- 
rations or hold union office: that her concern with eco- 
nomics is a concern for human souls; and that she con- 
tents herself with stating the moral principles which 
apply to the marketplace and with condemning their 
violation. 

The Church, then, is not seeking power in the labor 
movement; she is not setting up a pressure group to 
impose a doctrine alien to the goals of organized labor; 
she is not promoting religious factionalism or any other 
kind of factionalism. She is merely teaching moral princi- 
ples. as she was commissioned by Christ to do, and 
fighting for justice wherever the opportunity offers. The 
only people, in labor and in management, who have 
reason to fear the Church in the marketplace are those 
who deny that moral principles are applicable to eco- 
nomic affairs. They are the power politicians who believe 
in the modern idea of class warfare, or in the ancient 
heresy that might makes right. To the Church and her 
ministers such opposition is a badge of honor. 


Austria’s come-back 


Its cities in rubble, its food quotas still sub-standard, 
its land still encumbered with occupation forces, little 
Austria is something to watch these days with growing 
admiration. It was the first victim of nazi aggression and 
so, perhaps, had the longest road to retrace; but it wants 
desperately to be set free on the road to a comeback. 
It not only wants this—it is taking definite and energetic 
steps in that direction. 

First. it has a freely elected central government; and 
the Communists, by the way. suffered a stinging defeat 
in those elections. It has recently adopted a labor-manage- 
ment law that is a progressive experiment in industrial 
democracy; social reform is being pushed, as witness 
the decision of the Austrian bishops to put church land 
belonging to monasteries and other ecclesiastical organi- 
zations at the disposal of some 10,000 small landholders. 
Further, by a remarkable agreement among all current 
political parties, religious instruction has been written 
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into the national law: all state schools are to provide 
religious training; parents of children up to fourteen 
decide whether the children are to be so instructed; 
after fourteen the children decide for themselves, and 
they are deciding to have it. In Vienna, for example, 
ninety per cent of the children over fourteen want it. And 
lastly, Catholic youth organizations are booming, the 
majority of the membership being children of the sec- 
ondary schools, but with a drive on to attract children 
of the working classes, which have been estranged too 
long from the influence of the Church. 

These signs of internal vigor are receiving encourage- 
ment from the stand of the Western nations at the Moscow 
meeting. Under their incessant hammering, Russia has 
finally agreed to treaty clauses which guarantee a funda- 
mental bill of rights for Austria and which provide that 
navigation on the Danube will be “free and open to all 
states on a basis of equality.” This has long been a key 
point in American policy for Austria; its realization in 
fact will do much to lessen the danger of Russian eco- 
nomic domination. 

There are still two hurdles to be cleared before Austria 
will be fairly in the clear toward the freedom and inde- 
pendence guaranteed by all the Big Four at Potsdam. 
They are the problems of German assets and of frontiers. 
The first is still the source of much muddy debate, but 
at least the Soviet has now admitted that a definition of 
what are assets must be reached. Hitherto they have 
stuck to their own definition and refused to consider any 
other. On the boundary question, Tito is talking big 
about grabbing Carinthia and Russia has backed him 
half-heartedly. Dr. Karl Gruber, Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister, has declared that his country will not sign a treaty 
that gives the province to Yugoslavia. 

On these two questions, then, depends the further 
progress of Austria’s come-back. Strong Western-Power 
insistence at Moscow can still keep the road open for 
Austria. Austria’s fate will largely determine the fate of 
Eastern Europe. And in a “free and independent” Austria, 
the Church, already shouldering much of the task of 
reconstruction, will have, under God, a magnificent op- 
portunity. 

Austria is on the march. Molotov at Moscow cannot be 
allowed to halt it. 


A positive program for housing 
Now that the new general housing bill (S. 866) has been 
introduced by Senators Taft, Wagner and Ellender, it 
is time for the controversy on a national housing pro- 
gram to begin all over again. Signs are that it already 
has begun. Certain lobbying representatives of the build- 
ers and real-estate interests have already seized the op- 
portunity of giving testimony on the rent-control bill 
to let Congress know they regard the government’s hous- 
ing plans as “socialistic.” Others have taken the platform 
at various conventions, determined that the renewal of 
a Federal public-housing program will not be allowed 
to undermine free enterprise. 

The builders, of course, have a right to be heard and 
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we would not want to deny it to them. But it is about 
time they came forward with a national program of their 
own and desisted from uncritical opposition to the very 
limited measures envisaged in the proposed bill. They 
might remember that a number of national organiza- 
tions, church, labor, civic, welfare and otherwise, as well 
as newspapers usually considered on the conservative 
side, have all come out in favor of a national housing 
program, with provisions for some public housing for 
low-income groups not otherwise cared for. Do the real 
estate interests wish to tag all these advocates of the 
proposal as Socialists? 

The fact is that American families want homes and 
they want them by the millions. They need well-con- 
structed, moderately priced housing units with enough 
space and conveniences to make possible the rearing of 
a family without the prospects of temptation to violate 
the laws of God and man. Decent people everywhere see 
the growing menace of delinquency and birth control 
and broken homes. While they are not so simple as to 
imagine that access to decent dwellings—provided with 
the light, space and air God intended for the family— 
will cure these evils automatically, they do know that 
equity and human prudence demand we promptly remedy 
our disgraceful housing situation. Morally we are facing 
a crisis in family living, reSponsibility for which, so far 
as housing is concerned, cannot be lightly thrown off in 
the direction of government and the consumer public. 

In the making of a house many persons have an in- 
terest: the project organizer, the landowner, the archi- 
tect, financier, builder, supplier of materials, members 
of building trades, municipal building and tax commis- 
sions. and ultimately the purchaser. The number of items 
supplied by different firms and the multiplicity of con- 
tractual relationships would astound the average home 
owner if he settled down to think about them. Under the 
present individualistic, complicated home-building pat- 
tern chances for profit, as well as for increase in costs, 
are manifold. Not until considerable unification and 
rationalization takes place within the industry can we 
look forward to the decreased costs, high output and low 
unit profit which are the absolute prerequisites of get- 
ting the homes we need. Genuine competition, and even 
more important the placing of ulttmate responsibility for 
over-all efficient production of housing. are also highly 
desirable. 

Meanwhile. the need for publicly subsidized housing 
for the lowest income group has to be recognized. That 
particular feature of the latest general housing bill, to- 
gether with the provisions for research on materials and 
techniques. will be criticised only by those who have not 
studied the facts. or have an axe to grind. Perhaps ad- 
ditional discussion of the credit provisions, with an eye 
to forestalling further inflation of housing prices, may 
be in order. But we do not see how anyone connected 
with the construction industry can rationally oppose most 
features of the very modest program advocated by the 
Government. especially in the face of the longstanding 
failure of the industry itself to supply decent homes in 
the quantity needed. 
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Industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining: II 


Last week Father Masse set forth the issues in this current 
controversy. Here he weighs economic arguments; and 
feels that industry-wide bargaining can help to stabilize 

our economy and check the trend to- 





Benjamin L. Masse 


wards monopoly that unbridled com- 
petition seems to engender. 





An analysis of the arguments for and against industry- 
wide collective bargaining discloses that about half of 
them are connected in one way or another with the old 
problem of competition in a free marketplace. The unions 
want to take wage rates out of competition; some em- 
ployers want protection from cut-throat competition; 
others fear the loss of a competitive advantage due to 
geographical causes; still others fear cartelization and 
the destruction of all competition; and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers raises the issue of “union 
monopolies” and the concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few labor leaders. 

There can be little doubt that the problem of competi- 
tion vs. control touches the heart of the controversy 
over industry-wide bargaining. This is true even though 
some of the debaters are thinking and acting primarily 
in terms of self-interest, or of the struggle for power 
between workers and employers which has gone on cease- 
lessly since the beginning of the industrial revolution. If 
we keep this fact steadily in mind, we shall find it easier 
to approach the controversy objectively, and to see it 
in terms of economic policy rather than narrow self-in- 
terest. 


HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


To excessive government controls of industry and 
commerce the answer of the 18th century was the free 
and unregulated marketplace. The argument was made 
that national prosperity could best be assured by permit- 


ting individuals to follow their enlightened self-interest. 


(Hence the statement of the English moralist Shaftes- 
bury, that private vices are public virtues.) In free com- 
petition, it was confidently asserted, society had at last 
discovered a regulator of economic life more perfect than 
any human intellect. 

As the years went by, however, it became more and 
more evident that unregulated competition worked bet- 
ter in textbooks than in real life. Some competitors were 
stronger than others, or luckier, or more ruthless and 
underhanded, with the result that weaker or less lucky 
or less unscrupulous firms were forced to the wall and 
absorbed. In many industries the result was a trend 
toward bigness and monopoly. 

In other cases, businessmen, perceiving that their self- 
interest was not being appreciably promoted by kicking 
one another in the shins, and that only the consumer was 
benefiting from their profitless rivalry, drew up rules to 
mitigate the rigors of competition. Sometimes the rules 
were made dictatorially by the leading firm in the in- 
dustry and supported by sanctions that were none the 
less severe for being private. In either case the result 
was the same—controlled competition; controlled. that 
is, primarily for the benefit of the competitors. 


In different countries, governments tried in various 
ways either to enforce competition, or to regulate it for 
the common good. Sometimes governments attempted 
to do both at the same time—almost always at the behest . 
of businessmen—and succeeded only in confusing the 
issue and in postponing a final solution. The United 
States has been no exception to these developments. In 
1890, after the attempts of businessmen to control com- 
petition in their own interest had resulted in a dangerous 
trend toward monopoly, Congress voted to impose com- 
petition by legislation. It passed the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act. When corporation lawyers found loopholes in the 
law, Congress tried again and produced the Clayton Act. 
Then when the whole economic system collapsed in the 
early 1930’s, the Roosevelt administration, with strong 
business support, took the opposite tack and sponsored 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. This gave busi- 
nessmen the power to regulate competition. At the pres- 
ent time there are Federal laws encouraging free com- 
petition and Federal laws restricting it. But despite shifts 
in legislative emphasis the overall trend is clear: for 
seventy-five years our economy has beer growing pro- 
gressively less competitive. And this despite the fact 
that there are more businesses in the country today than 
there have ever been. 

Whatever the theory may be, we know enough now to 
say, with full conviction, that a marketplace regulated 
only by competition is a practical impossibility. The 
only realistic questions today are: 1) how much regula- 
tion is needed to preserve competition, and 2) what form 
should it take, and 3) who should do the regulating? 

The 18th century architects of the free, competitive 
marketplace missed another point, which is now seen as 
one of its greatest weaknesses. Unregulated competition 
can neither preserve economic stability nor restore it 
once it has been lost. In the beginning, when the indus- 
trial age was young and Europeans could emigrate to 
America and Americans could take Horace Greeley’s 
advice and go West, the boom-bust cycle did not assume 
the importance that it does today. Now it is commonly 
said that we cannot permit another 1929 depression and 
hope to survive as a democracy. The complexity and 
inter-dependence of our economy is such, the sufferings 
inflicted by a major depression so severe for so many 
people, that a large degree of stability has become a 
political, if not an economic, necessity. 

We cannot any longer, therefore, trust ourselves to 
the self-interested pursuit of profits in an unregulated 
marketplace, as the last Congress, for all its conserva- 
tism, was obliged to recognize. By the Employment Act 
of 1946, the Federal Government assumes the responsi- 
bility—in a more or less half-hearted fashion, it is true— 
to prevent another major depression. But the Employ- 
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ment Act of 1946 leaves many questions unanswered, 
one of the most important being the relationship be- 
tween government policy and the decisions of business- 
men in an unregulated marketplace. Suppose they don’t 
synchronize? In other words, how much planning is 
necessary to stop the boom-bust cycle, and who should 
be responsible for it? 


THE ARGUMENT 


The case for industry-wide collective bargaining stands 
or falls on these two tests: 1) Does it furnish an answer 
to the tendency toward monopoly inherent in unlimited 
competition? And 2) Does it promote stability in the 
marketplace? If these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively, the argument is over; unless, of course, there 
should be ill effects which offset these advantages. 

To answer the first question, we must understand that 
the solution to the monopolistic tendency of unregulated 
competition lies fundamentally in the limitation of com- 
petition. This might be accomplished in any one of 
several different ways, or in all of them together. It 
might, for instance, be accomplished by semi-carteliza- 
tion, that is, by permitting an industry to maintain the 
competitive status quo through price fixing. This would 
limit competition to quality and service. Or it might 
be achieved by writing codes of fair trade practices and 
giving them the force of law. Or in industries dominated 
by one or a few large firms the trick could be done, 
and has been done, by price leadership, with penalties 
imposed on those who refuse to follow the leader. 

Even granted their desirability, none of these solutions 
is practical at the present moment. The first and third 
are in conflict with the Sherman Act and with the philoso- 
phy which underlies it. The second was tried on a grand 
scale under the NRA and was notoriously unsuccessful. 
“One urgent need for the preservation of free enterprise,” 
wrote Donald Richberg several years ago, “is the estab- 
lishment by businessmen themselves of sound principles 
of fair competition.” And he continued: 

When this was attempted in the NRA, success was 

commonly thwarted by the inability or unwillingness 

of businessmen to distinguish between competition 
which was simply harmful to their special in- 
terests and competition which was really “unfair,” 
because it was a means of ultimately destroying 
competition, or because it involved an accepted 
wrongdoing, such as fraud or bribery (Government 
and Business Tomorrow, p. 147). 


Now industry-wide collective bargaining also limits 
the field of competition, but it does so in a manner that 
is both practical and in accord with Federal anti-trust 
legislation. Clearly, if all employers in an industry are 
forced to meet substantially the same wage rates, the 
opportunities which one competitor has to eliminate an- 
other are notably reduced. 

As to the practicality of this approach, there can be 
little doubt. Industry-wide bargaining has a long history, 
both here and abroad. It is working now in a number 
of industries in this country, and on the whole satisfac- 
torily. Some interesting evidence to this effect can be 
found in a recent study, Wages Under National and 
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Regional Collective Bargaining, published by the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the Department of Economics 
at Princeton University. 

Finally, far from violating either the spirit or letter 
of Federal anti-trust legislation, industry-wide bargain- 
ing carries to a logical conclusion a principle enshrined 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. By setting minimum 
standards of wage and hours, that Act has restricted 
one particularly ugly type of unfair competition. If we 
recognize that the payment of sweatshop wages is unfair 
competition, why not push the idea a step further and 
eliminate wage rates altogether as a competitive factor? 

If it did no more than weaken the bias toward 
monopoly inherent in an unregulated marketplace, the 
elimination of excessive competition would be amply 
justified. But it has other beneficent effects as well, 
among which the stabilization of otherwise anarchic 
industries is probably the most important. Admittedly 
the causes of the boom-bust cycle are complex, but no 
matter what theory a man may hold about cyclical de- 
pressions, there would seem to be place in it for the 
unsettling effects of competitive anarchy. Industries 
characterized by excessive competition are “sick indus- 
tries,” and sick industries can scarcely contribute to a 
healthy economy. To the extent, then, that industry-wide 
collective bargaining narrows the limits of competition, 
it promotes economic stability. 

But this is not its chief contribution to an orderly 
economy. It is generally conceded now that the ratio 
between prices, wages and profits is a critically important 
factor in the ups and downs of the economic cycle. It 
is also being increasingly admitted that this ratio cannot 
be left to the impersonal forces of the marketplace; that 
even in a free economy there is room here for sound 
business judgment, for what is coming to be known as 
economic statesmanship. It is becoming clearer every 
day that if we are to achieve the objectives of the 
Employment Act of 1946, which is to maintain a high 
level of production and employment by relying chiefly 
on a system of private enterprise, businessmen, in mak- 
ing decisions on wages, prices and profits, must learn to 
subordinate self-interest and immediate gain to the gen- 
eral economic good. 

With respect to wages, this can best be accomplished 
by bargaining on an industry-wide basis. The Princeton 
University study, to which reference was made above, 
affirms as a tentative conclusion that 

under national or regional bargaining, wage de- 

cisions are likely to be more sensible and farsighted, 

taking into consideration the economic interests of 
the industry as a whole, than is the case where the 

wage pattern for the industry is established by a 

wage “leader” or by local bargaining, with the union 

playing one firm against another. 

From the nature of things, we would expect some 
such conclusion. The indi- 
vidual businessman and the 
local labor leader are pri- 
marily, and often exclusive- 
ly, interested in their par- 
ticular problems. Even if 
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they were capable of it, they have little incentive to think 
in broad, national terms, or very far beyond the imme- 
diate future. To expect a rational wage pattern to emerge 
from thousands of unrelated decisions all made in the 
light of individual self-interest is silly on the face of it. 
It is a hangover from the days when the selfishness of 
individuals was foolishly supposed to promote public 
prosperity. 

Although industry-wide bargaining would have no 
direct concern with prices and profits, in the sense that 
these would be fixed in the contract, it would have an 
indirect influence that would be all to the good. The 
habit of thinking of wages in terms of their effect on 
the national economy inevitably disposes business execu- 
tives to think of prices and profits in the same broad 
terms. For the economic well being of the country, and 
the preservation of a system of private enterprise, noth- 
ing could be more important. 


REBUTTAL 


What, then, of the arguments against industry-wide 
bargaining? 

Some of them appear to be based on the supposition 
that industry-wide bargaining is synonymous with dead- 
level uniformity. Arguments that it fails to meet the 
needs of local empleyers, that it ignores geographical 
differences, that it handicaps small firms, fall into this 
category. There is no reason—and experience here and 
abroad has proved this—why adjustments in the master 
contract cannot be worked out to satisfy local needs and 
allow for geographical differentials. Indeed, such ad- 
justments may sometimes be necessary to preserve com- 
petitive equality. 

The arguments that industry-wide bargaining works 
to the disadvantage of small firms—and thus encourages 
monopoly!—would be true only where an industry is 
composed of big and little businesses. In that case several 
solutions are possible. Frequently the efficiency of small 
firms can be increased. In the Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy, Golden and Ruttenberg describe several in- 
stances of successful labor-management cooperation to 
bring this about. Where the small firms are mostly sup- 
pliers, as in the automobile industry, there might be 
reason for permitting a wage differential. A similar 
situation exists in steel, where the primary producers 
are generally large and the fabricators small. Some- 
times special government assistance to small businesses 
is indicated. The problem is not insoluble. 

Other arguments against industry-wide bargaining 
stress the power it places in the hands of labor leaders 
and the possibilities of collusive and monopolistic prac- 
tices. The authority of national labor leaders, within 
their organizations and within their industries, is en- 
hanced by industry-wide bargaining. By calling an 
industry-wide strike, they can destroy the industry and 
do irreparable damage to the entire economy. They 
can conspire with management to fix prices and fleece 
the consumer. 

While these are strong arguments, they seem to over- 
look a very important-point. With the increase in power 


would go a new and public responsibility that is cal- 
culated to have a sobering effect on both labor leaders 
and business executives. They would come to feel, as 
many of them do not feel now, that collective bargaining 
is not a purely private affair between labor and man- 
agement, and that the day of the rugged-individualist- 
public-be-damned attitude is over. 

Furthermore, labor leaders already exercise great 
power. Even without industry-wide bargaining they can 
tie the economy into knots. I have heard it said by 
responsible people that if the United Auto Workers: 
wanted to destroy their industry, they could do so simply 
by striking six or eight of the Big Three’s key suppliers. 
As long as the power exists, why not control it by 
associating it with social responsibility? The only 
alternative would seem to be to atomize organized labor 
by making every local union autonomous. But then big. 
corporations would have to be broken up, too. They are 
more powerful than the unions—and less democratically 
controlled. 

With respect to price fixing through labor-management 
collusion, it could happen, of course, more easily with 
industry-wide bargaining than without it. If, however, 
businessmen are as serious about competition as their 
leaders protest they are, there should be little danger 
on this score. And if there is, the police power of gov- 
ernment is competent to cope with it. 

On this writer’s card the advantages of industry-wide 
bargaining considerably outweigh the disadvantages. It 
appears to be a healthy step toward maturity in indus- 
trial relations, an alternative to competitive anarchy 
and government regimentation, a logical development in 
a healthy trend from excessive individualism to group 
responsibility and social controls. 


We don’t know 


French Canada 
Richard Pattee 








A curious legend has grown up and become embedded 
in the mentality of the American people. It is that in 
some peculiar way relations between the United States 
and Canada represent no problem at all and simply work 
themselves out automatically. The trite and overworked 
phrase about the three thousand miles of undefended 
frontier has done no little damage in creating among 
Americans a complacency that becomes almost complete 
passivity as regards our northern neighbor. Our people 
are aware, of course, that there are two Canadas: one 
made up of people whom we like to think so much like 
ourselves that we need not disagree; and the other of 
ancient inhabitants of the province of Quebec who, for 
some quaint reason as yet unfathomable, persist in 
speaking the French language and in clmging to ways 
that are archaic. Americans are aware of this second 
Canada through the flow of tourism that has taken 
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thousands to the Gaspé peninsula, up the Saguenay and 
into the byways and far ceaches of the Quebec country- 
side. 

Out of this experience have come some of those easy 
generalizations that are almost invariably wrong: 1) 
that French Canada speaks a French that is recognizable 
as such only by the exercise of the greatest charity; 2) that 
French Canada is wedded to an eighteenth century past 
and has had no contact with the world to speak of, since 
the day Montcalm lost his crucial battle on the Plains of 
Abraham; 3) that priests are the only ones who do any- 
thing or think anything througout the length and 
breadth of Quebec; and 4) that the rest of the popula- 
tion are bucolic farmers living in a rural backwash far 
removed from the twentieth century. 

These grave distortions of fact and of reality make it 
clear that it is high time Americans were concerning 
themselves a little with affairs across the frontier. French 
Canada is, admittedly, another world, and it is one about 
which precious few Americans know anything whatever. 
One hears facile references to the degenerate patois that 
prevails along the Saint Lawrence. One does not hear 
of the distinguished universities, the excellent research 
centers, the outstanding reviews and the rather remark- 
able literary and publishing revival that has taken place 
in Canada. The French Canadians themselves have con- 
tributed somewhat to the idea that they are merely an 
interesting survival of something that went out in the 
period before the French Revolution, by their own con- 
stant use of the word survivance, which has all the im- 
plication of a struggle for existence. 

While it is historically true that Quebec as a part of 
France lost contact with the old country before the 
Revolution. it is certainly not true that French influences 
of all kinds were cut off or that the Province simply 
languished in its own inertia for two hundred years. 
Recent investigation is showing that French thought was 
at all times remarkably influential in Quebec, even the 
unorthodox Voltaire’s writings were known, read and 
commented upon. We must disabuse ourselves of the idea 
that here are three million people who wish to remain 
naive and innocent, and depend on the parish priest 
to do every bit of thinking for them. It is, of course, 
quite true that the number of priests in Quebec is very 
large. This happily is one of the most encouraging signs 
in the area. It is possibly one of the very few remaining 
places in the Catholic world where vocations come any- 
where near meeting the needs of the times. Priests do 
hold a high place in French Canadian life. The relations 
of laity and clergy are among the most admirable that 
I, for one, have seen anywhere, and are a healthy indi- 
cation of the well-knit integration of Quebec society. 

Surely there is criticism of too much clerical influence 
in certain activities or types of activities. Priests them- 
selves have pointed out that there are certain fields, 
especially the economic and social, in which it might be 
wise to have less clerical intervention. But anyone who 
knocks about the Province a bit grasps quickly that the 
movement of ideas, the free play of discussion, the cov- 
erage of news and the general awareness of what is going 
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on in the world is extremely great. Any other country 
in the western hemisphere might well take a look at 
Laval University in Quebec City. Here is a “clerical” 
institution, if you wish, in the capital of French Canada, 
where major seminary and the other university faculties 
function cheek by jowl. It is doubtful if one would find 
anywhere else as much stimulating intellectual activity, 
as much productive scholarship and as much zest for the 
real life of a university. 

We must remember too that Quebec is undergoing a 
tremendous transformation. It is no longer a rural com- 
munity, with the elaborate social organization that has 
been the delight of sociologists for years. Quebec is less 
agricultural today than Ontario. The majority of its citi- 
zens live in cities, and the greater Montreal area contains 
a majority of the inhabitants of the entire Province. 
600,000 French Canadians live within Montreal itself, 
and have become completely urbanized. All over the 
Province, industries are growing, changing irresistibly 
the pattern of life that existed up to the beginning of 
this century. These industries are not the product of 
local development, but are the result of invasion of enter- 
prising men from English Canada and from the United 
States. French Canadian rural people have been attracted 
to the cities, and newly industrialized centers have been 
springing up like mushrooms. 

It is a matter of considerable speculation whether the 
French Canadian, rooted as he has been for so many 
generations in the soil, can turn into an acceptable and 
good member of the urban proletariat. The whole impact 
of urbanization and industrialization has left a definite 
mark on these thousands of peasants who have been cast 
loose from their moorings and now crowd the great cities 
and industrial towns. The differences between Montreal 
and the city of Quebec is precisely this difference in a 
way of life. As the traveler goes up the Saint Lawrence 
from Montreal, he becomes aware that there is not 
merely a French Canada and a British Canada but that 
there are two French Canadas. There is the one of which 
Montreal is the hub and center; crowded, vital, energetic, 
with a population the majority of which consists of 
industrial laborers. Then there is Quebec further down 
the river, relatively unspoiled so far by this trend. Here 
sits the Provincial Parliament: to it come the political 
leaders. Within its borders are hundreds of students and 
professional men, as well as countless priests who give 
tone and color to the city. This is another Canada, that 
stands out by marked contrast to the factory towns. 

Even the most casual student of Canada knows that 
the conflict of nationalism is almost the central issue in 
politics and society in the country. In a thoroughly ad- 
mirable book, The French Canadian Outlook, an Amer- 
ican writer, Mason Wade, who knows his Quebec, has 
undertaken to tell us what the French Canadians think 
about things and why they think them. He describes in 
one particularly illuminating chapter the problem of the 
growing pains through which Quebec is passing. Anyone 
who still holds to the outmoded thesis of Quebec as a 
stagnant backwash where nothing happens should read 
this enlightening account of the violence of emotions 
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and the clash of sentiments. There is, of course, in 
French Canada, a strong undercurrent of regionalism 
and what may be called, for the want of a better term. 
nationalism. 

We know full well that the problem of “minorities” 
has been a tragic one the world over. The living together 
of peoples of different origins, language and culture is 
simply one of those things that most of us have never 
learned to do. Too few of the world’s peoples are of a 
Swiss mentality. South Africa, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
before the late war, Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, our own 
colony of Puerto Rico—one can go on listing indefinitely 
the cases in which the clash has occurred with greater 
or less violence. We must admit, in all honesty, that the 
English-speaking peoples have generally displayed a 
painfully inadequate understanding of the temperament 
and emotions of peoples who speak another language. 
A goodly share of the friction between Anglo-Canadian 
and French Canadian is the direct product of the smug- 
ness and complacency of those who speak the English 
language and by that token deem themselves in some 
peculiar way innately superior. 

The French Canadians have a long and fairly honor- 
able list of grievances to redress. They have always been 
economically handicapped, since the major share of 
Canada’s capital is in the hands of the English. They 
have been made to feel far too much as “outlanders” in 
their own country. They were there first, to be sure, and 
that is, historically speaking, a very strong argument. 
But they are fewer in number than those who use the 
speech of Britain. Few Anglo-Canadians ever learn 
French. Most French Canadians of the professional or 
educated class speak excellent English. Outside of Quebec, 
any reasonably intelligent effort on the part of the 
French Canadians to maintain their language and tradi- 
tion is looked upon as little short of treason and as an 
effort to perpetuate a “minority bloc.” It is too frequently 
forgotten that Canada itself is a pact between two peoples, 
and that the languages, among other things, are entirely 
equal all over the Dominion. If the French choose to set 
up a radio station in Manitoba or in Saskatoon, it is odd 
that this should be construed as a case of lése patrie. 

This urge to survive and to protect themselves does 
show itself frequently in isolationism. There is undoubt- 
edly a tendency among certain sectors in Quebec to 
prefer to shut out the world rather than meet its chal- 
lenge head-on. This isolationism takes the form of patri- 
otism and regionalism, with a strong nationalistic tinge. 
There is the expression of such an eloquent spokesman 
of French Canadianism as Father Lionel Groulx, who is 
one of the most effective spokesmen of the doctrine of 
extreme Provincial autonomy. In an address delivered 
early in November to the members of the Saint Jean 
Baptiste Society in Quebec, Father Groulx examined the 
present crisis of what he called “the French-Canadian 
conscience,” in terms of the confused loyalties to which 
the French Canadian was called upon to devote himself. 
Does he owe his first loyalty to the Province, to the 
Dominion or to the Commonwealth? Should the French 
Canadian even call himself such, or should he prefer 


rather the single unhyphenated term, Canadian? He 
cited Georges Etienne Cartier in defense of the idea that 
the Constitution of 1867 did not propose a fusion of the 
two races in Canada, nor even their union in any tangible 
form, but simply a working arrangement in which each 
would retain its own character. He concluded that allegi- 
ance to the Province came before that to the Dominion. 

This assertion raises one of the most delicate questions 
involved in any appraisal of the French Canadian mind 
and attitude. As Catholics, we obviously cannot claim that 
the faith is tied to any single culture or language. Cath- 
olics who speak Italian, Polish or Lithuanian are in no 
way better Catholics, simply because of that, than those 
who speak English, French or Portuguese. One recog- 
nizes that everywhere there is a tendency to identify 
the purity and even the orthodoxy of the Catholic faith 
with the linguistic condition of those who profess it. 
The question in the case of Quebec is not quite as simple 
as all that. True, there are some who exaggerate the 
indispensable and indestructible union of language and 
faith. It must be remembered that Quebec lives side by 
side with the tremendous force of English-speaking 
Canada and the United States, where a majority of the 
people are non-Catholics. It is not always, however, a 
linguistic problem but an economic one that leads French 
Canadians to abandon their original racial group, to 
afhliate with the English, and in turn to lose the faith. 
Figures show that in recent years over 100,000 French 
Canadians have been lost to the faith and that the degree 
of incorporation into the English-speaking society of the 
Dominion determines with almost mathematical certitude 
the number of those who fall into apostasy. In theory 
it is undoubtedly dangerous and unwise to confuse re- 
ligion and language as inseparable elements. English- 
speaking Canadian Catholics 
are no less devoted to the 
Church than their French- 
speaking brethren. However, 
in justice it must be admit- 
ted that the loss of the 
French language is very fre- 
quently accompanied by as- 
with the 





similation non- 
Catholic English-speaking population. 

The mind, the spirit and the economy of Quebec are 
in a state of crisis. The end of the war marks a veritable 
transition point for the three million citizens of this 
important and significant portion of North America. 

French Canada constitutes a human reservoir of in- 
estimable importance to the Church. The mental reserva- 
tions that loom so large regarding the United States are 
not entirely ill-founded. It behooves Americans, and 
particularly American Catholics, to remove the causes 
of a few of them. French-speaking Quebec has much 
more to offer than a convenient blurb for the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. It is one of the few remaining almost 
completely Catholic communities in the world and one of 
the strongest in the western hemisphere. The reserves 
of spiritual energy that lie untapped there are very large; 
it is high time that the process of perforation began. 
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Too many babies? 


Clement S. Mihanovich 








In January of this year, the Population Reference Bu- 
reau issued a report on the births and marriages during 
1946. The report is interesting in view of the conflicting 
interpretations made concerning one point. On the one 
hand, some of the men in the Population Reference Bu- 
reau have published articles and books in which they 
warned the United States that it was becoming overpop- 
ulated and that the birth rate is too high. On the other 
hand, this report, if properly interpreted, does not give 
credence to the claim that we are fast becoming over- 
populated, in spite of our high 1946 birth rate. 

Although there is, at present, a rise in births, there 
is general recognition of its temporary character. The 
year 1943 was a record year in births. Between 1942 
and 1946 the birth rate declined somewhat. However, the 
number of births in 1946 exceeded by only one per cent 
the number of births in 1943. About 3,000,000 babies 
were born in 1946 and about 1,500,000 deaths occurred. 
This represents a numerical increase of 1,500,000 in our 
population, giving us a population of about 140,000,000 
on January 1, 1947. 

While this, at first, may appear to be a very sub- 
stantial increase, two things must be kept in mind. First, 
the increase is temporary. On this point all experts 
agree. Second, the increase in births from 1942 to 1946 
has not replaced the loss in births from 1930 to 1940, 
a result of the low birth rate during the depression. To 
illustrate this we may use 1941 as an index year. 

In that year the United States recorded 2,500,000 
births. Assuming this figure to be normal in the light of 
past trends in the U. S. birth rate, it is significant to 
note that the number of births averaged a little less than 
3,000,000 per year between 1942 and 1946. This repre- 
sents a total increase of 2,500,000 more births over the 
1941 average. Significantly, between 1930 and 1940 there 
were 3,000,000 fewer children under 14 years of age be- 
cause of the decline in marriages and the birth rate. 
Therefore, actually, the total increase in births in the 
postwar period has not replaced the loss of births be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. In fact we have 500,000 fewer 
children than we should have if the birth rate had been 
normal during the depression years. This means one 
thing: the temporary postwar increase is only partially 
replacing our depression losses in population. 

The average family needs 2.2 children to maintain 
the present size of our population of 140,000,000. In 
1946, however, the average size of the “completed” 
family (i.e. a family where the mother is past the age 
of child-bearing) was about 2.6 children. Does this 
represent a greater number of larger families? The size 
of the American family is not changing. It still remains 
a small family, and it will continue to be small. Strange 
as it may seem, the increase in the birth rate has not 
substantially increased the size of the family. This in- 
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crease means simply that we have had more marriages 
and more families with one or two children in them, | 
We must admit that there is an increase, a slight one | 
to be sure, in the number of families with 3, 4, 5 and | 
even 6 children. This increase, on the face of it, is mis. | 
leading, because over a long period the tendency toward | 
large families has been downward. The fact of the mat. | 
ter is that since 1920 the percentage of fourth and fifth | 
births in a family has been cut in half. Consequently, let | 
us not be deceived by the clamoring and the wailing of | 
the birth-controllers that our population is running amuck | 
and that we must restrict its growth. The population ex. : 
perts generally agree that our birth rate will decline 25 | 
per cent before the year 2,000. We are facing a declin. | 
ing population and not an increasing one. 

This flare-up in the birth rate was caused primarily 
by increase in marriages. In cities with a population of | 
100,000 or more there were 595,289 marriages between 
January and September of 1946. This was 34.8 per cent | 
higher than the total for the first nine months of 1942. | 
The increase in marriages in 1942 and 1946 was due to | 
two factors: 1) the depression postponed about 800,000 | 
marriages for a time; 2) the war, after the 1942 in. | 
crease, caused young people to defer marriage. When the | 
war ended in 1945, the veterans began to return in large | 
numbers. They married in large numbers. The birth rate | 
increased, but this increase will not last long. 

An interesting side light to the whole question of over. | 
population is presented in the case of Ireland. Those who | 
believe that a small population produces higher levels | 
of living point to Ireland as their proof. Although 100 | 
years ago Ireland was referred to as the poorhouse of 
Europe, today it is one of the richest countries, per | 
capita, in Europe. This is caused, say the population re- | 
stricters, by Ireland’s population decline from 6,548,000 
in 1840 to 2,992,034 in 1940. This decrease was a re- | 
sult of emigration and lower birth rates. At present a | 
late marriage age is holding down the birth rate in Ire. | 
land. For example, 80 per cent of Irishmen in the age 
group 25-29 (the biologically most productive age group) 
are unmarried, compared with 39 per cent in the U. S. | 
In the case of Irish women, 62 per cent in the age group | 
25-29 are unmarried, compared with 26 per cent in the 
U. S. 

Let us suppose that Ireland is theoretically enjoying 
a comparatively high European level of living. What is 
the price that she will pay for it? The price in terms of | 
both physical and moral vigor is and will be great. The 
high level of living is going to last only a short time, be- 
cause as the population declines production will decline. 
When late marriages and low birth rate finally sap the 
strength of the nation, it will find itself on the verge of 
extinction. Let Ireland look to the history of France and | 
present-day Germany for the basis of this prophecy. | 

Let us pray that the United States will be wise enough | 
to profit from their example. 





(Clement S. Mihanovich is Director of the Department | 
of Sociology, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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Egbert 
of Ksar ’Akil 


Father Ewing, S.J., is engaged in research at Harvard in 
physical anthropology. His return to Egbert has been de- 
layed by three years in a Japanese concentration camp in 

the Philippines. But, after sixty-odd 





J. Franklin Ewing 


thousand years, Egbert is not going to 
run away. 





Against the chaste back-drop afforded by the Lebanon 
Mountains—their tops capped with snow, their flanks 
shining grey through the light green of olive trees and 
thorn bushes—we waved good-bye to Egbert. 

We were prudently and somewhat quickly leaving the 
Lebanon, after two years of work there. The year was 
1940; the tide of war was creeping closer than we 
thought useful for our work. For what we had been do- 
ing was the sort of thing that does not flourish under 
fire. We had been busying ourselves with ancient man. 
Modern man—ever so much more efficient at war—was 
interrupting our work. 

Now the Lebanon, although a republic in its own 
right, is part of a general geographical area known as 
Syria. Therefore the name “Egbert” sounds foreign to 
the place. 

From one point of view, Egbert was not a Syrian— 
for he never lived in a country called “Syria.” From 
another point of view, Egbert had a better right to the 
name of Syrian than any Johnny-come-lately who had 
lived there for a mere sixty or even a hundred years. 
Egbert had been in the country for thousands of years. 

Egbert was our skeleton boy of the Stone Age. He 
never knew he was a Syrian, and he never answered to 
the name of Egbert until we discovered him and gave 
him the label out of hand. At any rate, the name given 
in haste is no doubt more comfortable for him, and for 
my readers, than something polysyllabic and Latin. 

But whatever be in a name, Egbert is already a pretty 
widely known and important personage; and the story 
of how we came to interrupt his long rest, and of how a 
very deep excavation came to be dug at a place called 
Ksar ’Akil, is devious and deserves to be told. 

People often ask excavators how they knew exactly 
where to dig. Possibly they are disappointed when the 
excavator modestly confesses that there is no genius or 
clairvoyance—not even a forked stick—involved in the 
process. There are simple and obvious rules of the game, 
such an investigating caves, reasoning out where ancient 
man would have liked to have lived; and there is a large 
element of chance, as when things are discovered by the 
eroding away of the earth, or in the course of quarrying 
or excavating for a cellar. 

But how we came to dig at Ksar ’Akil is a story that 
starts with something of romance, and ends with science 
—if there be any real change in the tenor of the story 
at all. 

In a land as old and storied as Syria tales of buried 
treasure are rife. And treasure-hunters are many. One of 
these gentlemen listened to the oft-told tale: in the valley 
of Antelias there was a cave; and in that cave, once 
upon a time, an army, with all its treasure, had been 
walled in by a victorious enemy army. The treasure lay 


there immured to this very day; and could one but find 
the entrance, there would lie before him heaps of gleam- 
ing gold and flower-like gems amid the white bones of 
that old army, the army that could no longer prevent 
the finder from taking all. 

Fired with this dream, our treasure-hunter scoured 
the valley of Antelias. He found a cave, indeed, but alas 
it was completely and obviously bare. Above the portal 
of the cave, he noted a peculiar formation of the rock, 
which had been slowly eaten out, actually, by the Medi- 
terranean, before the land had risen above sea-level. 

On another wall of the valley, he remarked the same 
sort of rock formation. With admirable but limited logic, 
he decided that he had here a clue; under that formation 
must be another cave. There was earth piled high there, 
but he began to dig. 

While his narrow shaft was laboriously sinking, an 
American professor happened by. He noted the chipped 
stone tools and the fossilized animal bones that were being 
thrown up from the hole in the ground. He tried to in- 
form the digger that in the days when such things 
abounded, metal was unknown—it was the Stone Age— 
and hence no gold would be found there. 

His remarks were regarded with a measure of suspi- 
cion. Could the American be attempting to throw a suc- 
cessful treasure-hunter off the warming scent? He would 
not be so easily thwarted. The narrow shaft reached a 
depth of fifteen meters before the digger threw tentative 
and despairing tunnels to right and left, and at length 
abandoned the mine. 

Now that the treasure-hunting interlude was over Ksar 
’Akil might well have expected to be left alone for an- 
other long while. But the professor had secured samples 
of the stone tools and the bones, and had sent them to 
London and Paris for identification. So, a few people 
knew that at Ksar ’Akil a very ancient people, using 
stone tools common to the later Paleolithic, or Old Stone 
Age, had flourished and had held their barbecues. of 
bison and deer and gazelle meat. 

One of those people was the Abbé Breuil, the Parisian 
priest who is the dean of all the students of man’s pre- 
history. When Father Joseph G. Doherty, S.J., of Boston 
College, then at Cambridge University, England, sought 
the Abbé’s advice about the site for a dig, this Syrian 
possibility came to mind. 

It was no gamble. The tools and the bones were there. 
They needed only scientific excavation to put Ksar ’Akil 
on the map. And not just that alone, but to furnish 
evidence that would roll back many of the clouds of 
ignorance that covered the prehistorian’s map of Syria 
and the Near East. It must be important territory. Syria 
has been the cross-roads of the world since time out of 
mind. Down the coast, at Mount Carmel, British and 
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American workers had unearthed startling things. Here, 
obviously, was opportunity. 

So Father Doherty started for Ksar ’Akil and for 
treasure: for the treasure that the former digger had 
contemptuously tossed aside as valueless, and for the 
shallow cave, some two miles from the edge of the Medi- 
terranean and some six miles north of Beirut, which had 
furnished such a fine apartment for ancient man and 
his family. Fhere the writer, coming from Vienna, joined 
the expedition. 

Our duties were divided; but before I tell you what 
sort of work we did, and how Egbert was discovered, | 
must give a brief account of the sort of life these ancient 
people lived. For what they did was the reason for our 
being there, and for every bit of technique we employed. 

The cave, very high, but only about ten or fifteen feet 
from front to back, was a desirable location for the Stone 
Age folks. It would keep off the rain, and, facing south, 
it would let in the sunlight. It was in the midst of very 
good hunting territory. So they came to the cave, bring- 
ing in mud and dust on their no doubt bare feet, and 
dragging in the carcasses of the animals they had killed. 
In the very early days there was even rhinoceros meat. 
which gives you an idea of how much the climate has 
changed in what is now a dry and rocky terrain. 

They built fires and roasted their meat. They fractured 
the bones for the juicy marrow and dropped the pieces 
about untidily. The shells of the snails they ate—from 
Egbert’s time on—were not swept away. They squatted 
and chipped away at the stone tools which were the 
fashion then. 

Gradually, this debris added slowly but surely to the 
height of the floor of the cave, as more and more soil and 
ashes and bits of bone and stone were littered about. 
Family after family lived there. Fashions in stone tools 
changed; new inventions were made, like bone tools or 
flat grinding stones. The climate changed, in sympathy 
with the advances and retreats of the great ice sheet far 
to the north, and some periods were wetter, others drier. 
With the climate and the vegetation, the animals they 
killed for food changed in kind and numbers. 

All these processes caused various layers to be built up 
in the cave. Now—ever so long after, and in a vastly 
the excavator, the student of 





more self-conscious age 
ancient man, begins to work on this pile of debris. 

Naturally, he starts at the top and works his way 
through the more recent layers first, the materials he 
turns up getting older and older as his hole in the ground 
gets deeper and deeper. He must take great pains to keep 
his layers unmixed; he must observe carefully what pre- 
ceded what in the history of the cave. Only thus can he 
take catalogued clues and reconstruct that history, trace 
the course of human events there in tools and food and 
art. 

His work is one of careful observation of soils and 
tools and rocks and bones. Everything is ticketed; every 
inch of soil is sieved; continuous photographs and notes 
are taken. Father Doherty’s specialty embraces the tools 
made of stone; he is a prehistorian. The bones, animal 
or human, are entrusted to my mercies. Between us, we 
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faced the job of piecing together, eventually, the evidence 
and of deciphering the history of a people who had no 
history—and were not interested in their history. 

Some thirty-seven feet down, we found Egbert. He was 
resting quietly, where he had been placed, thousands of 
years ago. Just how many years, is really of little interest 
to us. On one system of dating, we should hazard the 
opinion that it was sixty or seventy thousand. What is 
much more important to us is the fact that he occurred 
at the very beginning of a period we call the Aurignacian. 
This period, in Europe and other places, came immedi- 
ately after the time of residence of Neanderthal man. 

Neanderthal man was quite different, physically, from 
us; Aurignacian man was practically modern. What went 
on at the period of the turnover from one type to another 
is of great interest to students of ancient man. Hence, 
any skeleton accurately dated from the very beginning 
of the Aurignacian period is news for us. 

Egbert is one of the very few skeletons in the whole 
world which can be exactly placed in the sequence-scale. 
From the little of himself he was allowed us to see, he 
presents some interesting physical features. Besides, 
Egbert is the first Aurignacian skeleton ever found in 
Syria. 

He was formally buried under a pile of boulders, right 
against the back wall of the cave. The water, charged 
with lime from the limestone wall, changed the earth and 
the pile of boulders into a fused mass as hard as stone. 
We have so far only seen the head of Egbert; the rest of 
him will have to be extracted from the rock. 

Although he is the best-known of the finds at Ksar 
*Akil—and may his fame but increase and flourish!—it 
is not on Egbert alone that the importance of Ksar ’Akil 
is founded. For we also found clear evidence of some- 
thing every excavators heart beats the faster for— 
chronology. 

Some of our layers are not impressive to the eye, but 
they offer clear testimony to periods of great increase in 
rain. These should correlate with the ice-advances in 
northern Europe, where alternate freezings and warmings 
have enabled European scientists to work out an impos- 
ing time-table. Thus, we transfer the results of their 
work to Syria, where hitherto a chronology was lacking. 
Through us, too, much of the Mediterranean coastline 
can be attacked. We are a key point, we are. 

There are other items of which Ksar ’Akil could well 
be proud, but Egbert and the chronology will suffice for 
the moment. Wherever there are experts in the study of 
ancient man, final results of this excavation are being 
awaited with eagerness. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we want to go back? 
Egbert has become the symbol of a project which, in its 
own field, is instinct with greatness. 


He is also the symbol of a project of importance to | 


our major interest—the progress of religion. Ksar ’Akil 
is a Catholic and a Jesuit project. We are anxious to 
bring to a successful conclusion another—and we are 


sure a shining—example of the utter compatibility of | 


true science and true religion. 


We hope that we shall be seeing Egbert soon again! | 
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Literature é& / 








The Christopher 
awards 


It’s not only in warfare that the adage “the best de- 
fense is a strong offense” is true. Its validity holds in 
many another field as well, as those of us whose job it 
is to review books often recognize. That recognition 
frequently is accompanied with a groan of spirit, for it 
is hard to see any offense shaping up. Despite adverse 
and even acid criticism of decadent types of writing. 
some authors will still write and some publishers will 
still issue books against which the general decent Ameri- 
can reading public needs to be defended. 

These columns have insisted from time to time that 
the best defense against immoral, unprincipled and trashy 
writing is more and more morally sound and artistically 
competent writing. As a means to this happy achieve- 
ment we have also pointed out one specific and practi- 
cal need—funds. There was until recently no such thing 
as a Catholic foundation which would guarantee to young 
writers the means for a modest living while they spent 
their whole time at creative writing. There is one such 
foundation now, slight but encouraging, set up by the 
Bruce Publishing Company. The more immediate and 
obvious goals of scholarships at school and college, of 
building funds and the establishment of various chairs 


have attracted, to some extent, Catholic charity, but the: 


more nebulous strategy of supporting young authors. 
particularly those whose talents are still in the bud and 
the flower only potential, has not, unfortunately, been 
exiciting enough to wheedle forth the shekels in any con- 
siderable amount. 

Now, however, there is good news. Young authors, or 
any authors, for that matter, who will be encouraged by 
it will still have to worry for a while about how to live 
while writing, so that the problem will not be wholly 
solved, but the news is important and the plan it contains 
will go far, we think, toward stimulating good writing 
which will be a definite offensive against the dangerous 
and the dilettantish. 

The Christophers, a group whose aim is to bring the 
spirit of Christ into the modern world by their prayers 
and work, and especially to spread that influence into the 
fields of government, labor-management, communication 
of ideas (newspapers, the films, radio, magazines and 
books) and education, have announced their intention 
of giving three major literary awards. The sums to. be 
won are considerable and become more attractive in that 
they are less hedged around by contract details than 
most similar awards. There will be three prizes, $15,000 
for first place, $10,000 for second, $5,000 for third. These 


awards will be outright gifts, and not advances on royal- 
ties. The authors will retain full ownership of their work, 
and after the awards will be free to sell it to any pub- 
lisher. Manuscripts must be book-length, of at least - 
50,000 words; they may be fiction, biography, auto- 
biography, mystery, romance, adventure; they must be 
posted to The Christopher Awards Project, 121 East 
39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., before midnight, No- 
vember 15, 1948. They must be original work, not trans- 
lations. 

The prizes are open to all—they are not restricted to 
Catholic contestants. And the subject-matter? The only 
stipulation is that the work be “in accordance with Christ- 
ian principles and not against them.” 

A distinguished board of judges will make the selec- 
tions. They are Myles Connolly, Rev. John S. Kennedy, 
Clare Booth Luce, Fulton Oursler and Mary O’Hara of 
Flicka fame. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the office mentioned above. A very attractive 
pamphlet explaining the whole scheme is available at 
five cents a copy. This is a reprint of an article in the 
April, 1947, American Ecclesiastical Review, by Rev. 
James Keller, M.M., the originator of the Christopher 
movement and of the Awards plan. 

Some time ago I heard an advertising man who is 
running the current campaign to foist Nancy Bruff’s 
latest fetid “novel” (Cider from Eden) on the American 
reading public (you may shudder at remembering her 
earlier Manatee) tell just how he was trying to whip up 
interest in tae suggestive trash. He apparently caught 
the looks of incredulity and astonishment on the faces 
of some of the audience, for he paused and shrugged 
his shoulders and said, rather plaintively: “Well, don’t 
blame me+-/ didn’t educate the American -eaders.” 

It would seem that publishers, too, are adopting that 
inglorious excuse. Instead of trying to educate public 
taste, or instead of at least refraining from furthering 
its debasement, they are willing and eager to push the 
sale of books that are admittedly trash. Now that For- 
ever Amber has been cleared before the Massachusetts 
courts as not being obscene, the publisher at once an- 
nounces a campaign for extensive advertising. Publish- 
ing used to be in public esteem a noble profession, much 
akin to teaching; it is becoming progressively a mere 
commercial venture whose earlier sense of responsibility 
has now withered to a “giving the public what it wants.” 

The Christophers believe, and I agree, that a great 
body of American readers do not want trash. We will 
continue to combat trash by criticism; more, these awards 
will stimulate writers who have something to give. The 
offensive is on. May its developments rally a host of 
writers to back off the boards the panderers to low taste. 

H. C. G. 
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London letter 


Exectric SHock. Two things struck me during the most 
rigorous fortnight of the electricity-economy campaign. 
The daily papers were allowed to print their thousands 
of copies while the weekly periodicals, which are more 
thoughtful and of a higher literary quality, were sus- 
pended. The light programs of the radio continued at 
full blast while the program that tries to satisfy the more 
cultured sections of the community was suspended. One 
should be used to this downward leveling by now; but 
it was depressing. Even more depressing, however, was 
the fact that a weekly magazine—the Oxford /sis—was 
laboriously produced on a hand printing machine so as 
not to use any power, and yet it was forbidden publi- 
cation. This showed a stifling of individual enterprise 
and of a desire to “contract out” that was quite frighten- 
ing, and was commented on this week by two of the 
Catholic weeklies, the Tablet and the Catholic Herald. 

During the prohibition period the Catholic papers were 
treated as “weekly periodicals” and subject to the ban. 
The Young Christian Workers of Scotland wrote a letter 
of protest to the Government about this. What mattered 
was not so much missing the information and interchange 
of ideas provided by one’s weekly paper, but the fact that 
a ban of this kind could be so arbitrarily imposed. 


Monkey Business. Since its re-appearance the Catholic 
Herald has been the vehicle of some very interesting 
correspondence regarding the question of the Church and 
art. The immediate ground of this correspondence was 
the removal of a part from a bas-relief by the Catholic 
sculptor, Eric Gill, which decorated the St. Thomas More 
chapel in Westminster Cathedral. Mr. Gill depicted the 
English martyr with his favorité pet, with which he is 
historically associated, a monkey. Recently the monkey 
was removed. There was widespread distress at the dis- 
appearance of this popular beast and at the defacement 
of a work of art of distinction. A full explanation has 
not yet been given, though the Evening Standard, which 
took up the matter, contained a statement attributed to 
a Cathedral authority to the effect that the monkey was 
removed as it was considered representative of Dar- 
winism. 

The Catholic Herald last week contained three letters 
expressing the distress of many English Catholics at this 
act of vandalism. Fr. Martindale, S.J., writes: “I am 
heart-broken about St. Thomas’s monkey. Would we dare 
omit Blessed Martin de Porres’s rats? To say nothing 
of St. Patrick’s snakes. . . . Imagine how intrigued chil- 
dren would have been by that monkey! How ‘real’ it 
would make St. Thomas seem to us! Goodbye, lost oppor- 
tunity!” Mr. David Jones, the painter and friend of Mr. 
Gill, writes: “Unless my memory is at fault, Mr. Gill 
had in mind far more than the inclusion of the char- 
acteristic pet of the Renaissance Chancellor. He seemed 
to be thinking also of the apeishness in man and, 
further, and more important still, of the whole animal 
creation suppliant at the Tree. .. . We do not know what 
reasons determined these deprivations, but it is perhaps 
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not unnatural that we should find ourselves involun- 
tarily reminded of the impetuous cry: ‘Verily I do not 


deny that canonist and legist be wiser than the artist.’” — 


Mr. Robert Speaight, the actor, has a letter in the same 
strain. 


SomE Future Pians. There are very few Catholic 
monthlies, and none of general interest, to be compared 


with the secular monthlies. There is, however, the Cath | 
olic Worker. This excellent paper started twelve years | 


ago, inspired by the American Catholie Worker, with 
which, however, it has little similarity apart from its 
ardent sincerity. It is practical, factual, terre-a-terre, 


written by working-men for working-men, with full reali. | 


zation that “the apostles of the workers must be them. 


selves the workers.” It is poor and though the increasing | 
costs of production hit it hard, it has hopes of some time | 


becoming a weekly or a daily. 
The publishers of The Dublin Review, the old-estab- 
lished Catholic quarterly, have sent round a notice an- 


nouncing that this periodical is to undergo various | 
changes and improvements, and we await the first issue | 


under the new régime with great interest. 
BarsaRa WALL 


Humility 
Can all our knowledge tell us why 
So blissfully the blackbirds cry? 
Sex, hunger, rage and mimic rote 
In part explain the thrilling note; 
But why unmotived, housed and fed, 
His mate secured, his rival fled, 
A bird should bubble from his bill 
A song that makes us feel it is 
An echo of heavenliest ecstasy’s 
Remains unfathomed mystery still. 


Who with all science, craft and power 
Can fabricate the simplest flower, 

The cosmos in a wisp of seed? 

Selection and survival-need 

And reasons more of Darwin’s breed 

May tell us much, but little why 

Its color, curve and scent reply 

Immediate, exquisite and whole 

To cries for beauty from the soul, 

And least why flowers should bloom at all— 
Why goldenrods that tower so tall— 
Without a use below the moon 
Outsplendor the resplendent noon, 
Whether man sees them, or through dearth 
Of vision vanishes from earth. 


Sometimes, I think, the simple bird 

From the beginning hears the Word 

We clever mortals have not heard. 

Sometimes, I think, the goldenrod, 

Rapt on her little mat of clod 

Smiles garmented and crowned with God. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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The battle joined 





THE PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS 
(1556-1579) 





By James Brodrick, S.J.. Longmans. 
$3.50 

This volume is the second of a series 
which Father Brodrick is writing to 
tell the history of the Society of Jesus. 
It covers the twenty-three years, 1556- 
1579, from the death of St. Ignatius 
Loyola to the generalate of Claudius 
Aquaviva, a short but quite important 
time. These years saw the great works 
of the Jesuits getting well under way. 
For one thing, there were the new col- 
leges coming into existence in so many 
places. Their classrooms offered a 
strange spectacle to the people of those 
days; priests making a vocation of 
teaching little boys Latin and mathe- 
matics. An heroic vocation the clerics 
made of it, overburdened with labors 
in the fewness of their numbers and 
struggling along under lack of re- 
sources. It was worth all the effort, for 
from such schools leaders of the Cath- 
olic cause, lay as well as clerical, soon 
would be pouring forth. Then there 
was the inauguration of the missionary 
activities in the New World, crowned 
with heartening success in Mexico, but 
marked with indescribable toil in Bra- 
zil and sealed with martyrs’ blood in 
Florida and Virginia. 

The first measures to stem the tidal- 
wave of the religious revolution were 
taken in this period: disputations with 
the foremost heretics, in which the Jes- 
uits set litthe hope; colleges, which 
promised much more, even if sometimes 
they were naively proposed for such 
places as Scotland or Ireland; and 
books, few but most effective, like Ca- 
nisius’ Catechism. Altogether the meas- 
ures seemed but desperate gestures, but 
at least they began to stop the onrush 
of Lutherans and Calvinists. Possibly 
more important were the labors of the 
Jesuit theologians at the decisive Coun- 
cil of Trent. During this period the first 
scholars of the Jesuit order began their 
teaching and writing; certainly Bellar- 
mine and Suarez set the mark for the 
leaned men of the Society. 

Opposition began to sound _persis- 
tently in these first decades. Pope Paul 
IV. no admirer of St. Ignatius. moved 
for fundamental changes in his Con- 
stitutions. The election of the first suc- 


ceeding General was greatly compli- 
cated by one of Ignatius’ first com- 
panions, Bobadilla, demanding to be 
counted in on the government. The 
long drawn-out conflict with the Uni- 
versity of Paris started; during its 
course Gallican ecclesiastics and regal- 
ist lawyers spared no effort to block 
the establishment of the Society of 
Jesus in France and to prohibit its 
teaching labors. Misunderstandings 
plagued the affairs of the Order in 
Spain, which had furnished so many 
of the early members; there were Jes- 
uits in the peninsula who could not 
rise to international ideals. Once the 
Society swung into full attack upon the 
religious innovators of the North, most 
of the Protestant assault en Catholi- 
cism was turned full force upon the 
Jesuits. Finally, after all the heart- 
breaking efforts to reach Abyssinia, the 
purpose of uniting the natives to the 
See of Rome was frustrated by the 
indifference or epen hostility of the 
various native rulers. 

Father Brodrick builds much of his 
narrative around the careers of early 
Jesuit leaders. His characterizations of 
these men are as true as his portraits 
of them are vivid and clear. Jerome 
Nadal receives the largest treatment, 
and rightly, for if ever there were a 
second founder of the Society of Jesus 
it was this broadminded, outspoken 
Majorcan. Through every province of 
the Order he traveled in his capacity 
of Visitor, introducing and explaining 
the Constitutions of the Society. The 
problems he met, internal as well as 
external, called for every bit of his 
huge store of courage; yet such was his 
affable kindness that few men were 
more affectionately remembered. Con- 
siderable space is given to the por- 
trayal of James Laynez, the second 
General, a scholar of wide learning and 
deep humility, a superior of marked 
kindliness and gentleness, one of the 
outstanding figures at the Council of 
Trent. St. Francis Borgia. especially in 
his office as head of the Order and in 
his last efforts for the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, is admirably presented. Here is 
the author’s tribute: “He was one of 
the sweetest, dearest, noblest men our 
old world has known.” 

St. Peter Canisius appears in the 
pages, tirelessly journeying in Ger- 
many and Poland, building colleges 
seemingly everywhere, preaching end- 
lessly in cathedral pulpits or in humble 
village chancels, and writing his multi- 
editioned catechism. St. Robert Bellar- 
mine lives his first years as a teacher 
in Italy and Louvain and then begins 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE GOSPEL OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By 
Pere Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. 


Translated by Members of the English 
Dominican Province 


Probably no one has delved 
more deeply or more devoutly 
into the science of scriptural 
exegesis than Father Lagrange. 
In this book he has crystallized 
the results of his long research 
in a form suitable for general 
reading. Here the gospel nar- 
rative is explained fully but sim- 
ply, devoutly but without digres- 
sion, so that the life of our Lord 
is presented in every historical 
detail with all the sober calm of 
the scriptural accounts. 

Price $7.50 
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wish a small grammar of rubrics 
this is just the thing. Though 
designed more as an aid to study 
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ence work, it will provide quick 
and definite answers to all of 
the more common questions of 
The fea- 


ture of the book, however, is its 


rubric interpretation. 


grouping of gestures and actions 
for easy comprehension and re- 


tention. 
Price $1.75 
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his occupancy of the chair of Contro- . 


versies in Rome, so fruitful for Cath- 
olic defenders of the Revival. Even the 
long scholastic years of lecturing and 
writing that occupied Francis Suarez 
are interestingly described. The hair- 
breadth escapes of Nicholas Goudanus 
in journeying among the Presbyterians 
to reach Mary, Queen of Scots, at Holy- 
rood Palace and in seeking out the 
frightened Scotch bishops form a fas- 
cinating chapter. Many briefer sketches 
of other Jesuit pioneers, all vividly real, 
crowd the pages. 

The whole story of these early years 
is told by Father Brodrick with the 
same lively, familiar style that made 
his first volume a gem. One reads his 
narrative, as well, with justified con- 
fidence in his deep scholarship. 

Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


Or is it inquest? 





PHILOSOPHER’S QUEST 





By Irwin Edman. Viking. 275p. $3 


At the beginning of the book, Dr. 
Edman, Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University, tells us that he 
has been hard put to it answering those 
who wish to know what philosophy is. 
Only gradually has he come to realize 
that while trying to teach philosophy, 
he has been seeking all along to define 
to himself what it was he was teaching. 
And his efforts have been rewarded, 
if not by a definition, at least by a 
better discernment, gained not so much 
from the books “of the learned,” as 
from conversations “in which men and 
women, sometimes unwillingly, often 
unwittingly, reveal their ultimate views 
on life and nature and _ destiny.” 
Quite naturally, therefore, the book 
took the form of conversations, “some 
remembered and some, frankly, con- 
trived,” following the precedent set by 
Plato himself who said in a famous 
epistle ““There does not exist, and 
there never shall, any treatise by my- 
self on the matter.’” “For philosophy,” 
Dr. Edman wishes us to know, “is a 
conversation in which the soul catches 
fire.” 
Turning back to these lines after 
reading the conversations themselves, 
one is startled to find that what on the 
whole might be characterized as so 
much triviality and fluff should hark 
back to the Platonic Dialogs as their 
inspiration, so to speak. Certainly 
these conversations hardly justify the 
splendid image of a soul catching fire. 
The book contains enough that is en- 
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tertaining to gladden the heart of 
hard-pressed professional reviewers. 
who will be delighted to find that 
“philosophy” can be as readable as 
Stephen Leacock. The parables par- 
ticularly will appeal to such, as, for 
example, that of the man who was 
afflicted with “the philosophic neu- 
rosis” because he wanted to see things 
together, or that of The Great Purga- 
tion, in which the prohibition of 
philosophy by constitutional amend- 
ment brings about a sorry state of 
affairs. 

The first lesson takes us into his 
class at Columbia where he is giving 
his students their first taste of philos- 
ophy. As a_ self-styled disciple of 
Socrates, Dr. Edman proceeds to the 
task of starting his students “on the 
quest for more rational standards of 
life, of knowledge, of action, of 
society.” In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the lesson as it unfolds seems designed 
to make philosophy look ridiculous 
rather than a serious endeavor to reach 
fundamentals. The discussion of the 
problem of existence would surely 
make even idealists blush. Thus we 
have such academic nonsense as the 
following. “How many are willing to 
assume they exist?” The class is 
unanimous in favor of their own exist- 
ence. “But it’s only an assumption, 


mind.” the professor points out. “We | 


haven’t proved it yet.” Of course, as 
he explains further on, he is really just 
fooling as he intends to show these 


young people that it would be silly to | 


doubt their own existence. His pur- 
pose was only to get them to look at 
things “with a difference.” “A little 


later we'll see what we can do about — 


good and evil, right and wrong, justice 
and _ injustice.” 


While we do not see the class being | 


carried forward in its philosophical 
education. especially as regards such 


important matters as good and evil, | 


right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
we do get some intimation of what has 
been going on from the final chapter 
of the book, “End of the Term.” 
“Frankly. Professor Edman,” 


exclaims | 


one of the students, “is that what we're | 
supposed to get out of this course—ab | 


perhaps 
. . I thought 


eventual skepticism, 
nihilism and anarchy? . 


you said at the very beginning of the | 


really | 


year that philosophy was supposed to | 


give you a way of life. 


one? 


philosophy?” To this somewhat des 


perate appeal for a way of life in a 
world shaken to its foundations by nev | 


.. » One has to | 
choose one philosophy after all, doesn’ | 
But which way of life, which 
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barbarisms and needing as it never 
needed before a reaffirmation of in- 
destructible values, the Professor can 
only respond with deep satisfaction, 
“We had been making some progress, 
then.” Reading the volume, one 
gathers that what this disciple of 
Socrates wishes to inculcate in his stu- 
dents is the “Great Esthetic Detach- 
ment.” The students had come for 
final philosophic answers and what 
they had got was “the perennial 
philosophic questions.” One wonders 
how it is possible to raise the perennial 
questions so that they are indeed 
perennial without producing something 
more positive than bewilderment and 
confusion. Certainly whatever fire may 
be raging in Dr. Edman’s soul, he 
doesn’t seem to have communicated 
any of its heat to his rather pathetic 
class. 

If the perennial questions do not 
seem to have come to life in the souls 
of his students, the answer is not far 
to seek. For behind all the camouflage 
of open-mindedness and all the school- 
masterish prattle about the quest being 
the thing, since “there is no first or 
last thing,” there lies an inveterated 


and narrow, self-complacent dogmatism 
which must surely drain the vitality 
and richness out of the perennial 
questions as they were raised in living 
thought and out of the accumulated 
experience of the generations. 

That Dr. Edman has his own 
strongly-held viewpoint, which he never 
pointedly argues, being content to 
hide behind flimflam and vagueness, is 
plain enough. Thus he tells his class 
in his final response to their appeal for 
a way of life, “that some of the old 
comforts and securities provided by the 
traditional faiths of the Western world 
are not possible if one adheres scrupu- 
lously to the discoverable patterns and 
regularities of nature.” And _ Dr. 
Edman is certain beyond all peradven- 
ture that there is “no promise of im- 
mortality or of ultimate order and 
justice.” But what does this arid 
dogmatism have to offer that is posi- 
tive? Nothing but a reminder “of the 
delicacy, the scope and the variety of 
pleasure and joy open to the senses 
and the sensibilities and the mind of 
men in their brief interval of life on 
earth.” And while undermining in his 
students any real conviction of justice 
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and rationality, since it seems these 
have no ontological status whatsoever, 
he can do little more than feebly recall 
to them “the enkindling prospect of a 
world of order and mutual understand- 
ing open to men of good will en 
lightened by intelligence.” 

Such stuff is a perfect example of 
what is referred to in another connec- 
tion as the “confused and inchoate 
nonsense that passes for intelligent 
conversation among the literate bour- 
geoisie.” 

Rosert C. Po.tiock 





THE CHEQUER BOARD 





By Nevil Shute. Morrow. 380p. $2.75 


In this unusual novel, Nevil Shute 
plunges into several controversial sub- 
jects at once and gives the reader the 
benefit of his interesting if not always 
profound opinions thereon. 

When Jackie Turner, middle-class 
English businessman, learns from his 
doctor that he has only a few more 
months to live, he is obsessed with the 
idea that before he dies he must find 
out what became of the three men with 
whom he shared a hospital ward dur- 
ing the war. This unselfish impulse is 
in accord with one of the author’s 
theses, that trouble brings out the best 
in a man, for Turner’s previous life, 
though not really evil, had been self- 
centered and his business dealings not 
always honest. 

There had been a guard posted out- 
side that hospital ward, for three of 
the men were to be court-martialed 
when they recovered their health. 
Turner himself had been involved in 
black-market activities; Corporal Dug- 
gie Brent was charged with murder; 
and Private Dave Lesurier, an Amer- 
ican Negro soldier, with attempted 
rape. The fourth man, Morgan, an 
RAF officer, was not in any trouble 
but was an empty-headed young snob. 
Turner had never heard the results of 
the trials. Now, knowing the end of 
his own life to be near, he wonders if 
the men are still living and, if so, 
whether he can help them. 

Aided by his wife, Turner does 
eventually track down each of these 
men. How he finds them after three 
years—the search takes him all the way 
to Burma—what changes he finds in 
their circumstances and their charac- 
ters, and the effect of his discoveries 
on Turner himself constitute a read- 
able tale with considerable suspense. 

For the American reader, the chap- 
ters dealing with Dave Lesurier and 
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the other Negro soldiers stationed in 
the little English village of Trenarth 
will have special importance. To see 
an old problem through British eyes 
and then to observe the matter-of-fact 
solution offered by this British writer 
will be a shock to some but perhaps 
a shock with therapeutic value. 
Regrettable is Mr. Shute’s indiffer- 
entism in religion, which he mistakenly 
thinks is a corollary of admitting the 
brotherhood of all men. We can agree 
with him that Burmese may often be 
better men than Englishmen, but when 
he implies through one of his charac- 
ters that Buddhism is as good as Chris- 
tianity—better in some ways—one 
wishes that he were at least as well 
informed on the teachings of Christ as 
he appears to be on those of Buddha. 
Apart from this serious flaw, The 
Chequer Board is a rather effective, 
though not particularly subtle preach- 
ment against prejudices of all kinds 
and against hasty judgments made 
without knowledge of all the facts. 
Mary Burke Howe 





THE ABOLITION OF MAN 





By C. S. Lewis. Macmillan 61p. $1.25 


“If nothing is obligatory for its own 
sake, nothing is obligatory at all.” 
Since this very elementary truth of all 
good behavior is being steadily under- 
mined in our day, C. S. Lewis devotes 
this little essay—three lectures which 
he gave at the University of Durham— 
to showing the grave evils which are 
bound to result from its denial. 
Objective values are being system- 
atically obscured in our present-day 
education, under the guise of “debunk- 
ing” foolish sentiment. And the de- 
bunking is done under the guise of 
combating propaganda: propaganda for 
the good, the true, the beautiful. Youth 
is being conditioned to believe that 
there is no reality, and thus to reject 
any universally accepted way of life 
which would be based on reality. Of 
such miseducators Lewis says: 
Propaganda is their abomina- 
tion: not because their own phi- 
losophy gives a ground for con- 
demning it (or anything else) but 
because they are better than their 
principles. They probably have 
some vague notion . . . that valor 
and good faith and justice could 
be sufficiently commended to the 
pupil on what they could call “ra- 
tional” or “biological” or “mod- 
ern” grounds, if it should ever be- 
come necessary. In the meantime, 
they leave the matter alone and 


get on with the business of de- 

bunking. 

“From propositions about fact alone,” 
observes Lewis, “no practical conclusion 
can ever be drawn.” You cannot “get 
a conclusion in the imperative mood 
out of premises in the indicative mood.” 
This sounds abstract enough, but take 
an instance. In the depths of this past 
winter, a little boy of seven, seriously 
injured by an accident, lay for hours 
on a roadside in New Jersey. He called 
to a passer-by, who was hurrying to the 
train. “Sorry, have no time,” said the 
stranger, and left the child to his fate. 
Plain as day was the fact, the “indica- 
tive” mood, but any imperative, any 
sense of “ought,” any respect for moral 
value, had somehow withered in that 
incredibly mean person’s heart. And 
the papers next day recorded the judg- 
ment of an indignant community. 

Well, Lewis inquires about what will 
happen to all of us, when this “wither- 
ing” has been cultivated in enough 
human beings. His answer is the title 
of the book. He writes with his custom- 
tary vigor, shrewdness, simplicity. I 
recommend the little volume for any 
thoughtful man’s pocket and any moth- 
erly woman’s handbag. 

Joun LaFarce 





THE LIGHT HEART 





By Elswyth Thane. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 341p. $2.75 


Shades of my youth and the for- 
bidden “dime novels” written by Mrs. 
E.D.E.N—(was it Southworth or 
Southey?) and Mrs. Humphrey Ward! 
This has everything one grew to ex- 
pect in the romantic thrillers that 
young girls kept hidden under the 
mattress in years gone by. There is a 
villain, of course, a German prince 
who keeps his fair young English 
bride practically a captive in his fabu- 
lous castle. There is not only the pomp 
and circumstance and splendor of a 
coronation in England; there are two 
coronations. There is a dash of espion- 
age, and even a shipwreck. There are 
heart throbs galore, and no doubt this 
will be a very popular choice among 
those who depend on Sears Roebuck 
to chose their reading and distribute 
the gems of the day through the Peo- 
ple’s Book Club. 

However, one must admit this much 
in favor of the book: all but the villain 
do have ideals and principles and lead 
decent lives; some book clubs cannot 
be depended on to give their patrons 
that much. Mary L. Dunn 
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THE PASCHAL SEASON IS THE 
time of rejoicing in Christ's twofold 
victory—His victory over those two 
dark terrors that 
on all human history—Sin and Death. 

Sin and Death—they are the great 
bitterness in human hearts. from the 
hearts of Adam and Eve as they stood 
shamefaced amid the shattered happi- 
ness of their earthly paradise, to our 
own aching hearts as we stand amid 
the ruins of a world wrecked by the 


cast their shadow 


overwhelming onset of man’s twin. 
age-old enemies. 
Pride, lust. covetousness. hatred— 


these have shaken the pillars of our 
world and brought it down about our 
ears; and we see no assurance that if 
we do succeed in rebuilding it, they 
will not bring it down again. They are 
the fatal flaw in our nature that undoes 
its dearest dreams and frustrates its 
noblest aspirations. Such is the lesson 
of history. And mankind seems to cry 
out through the ages with St. Paul: 
“Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” (Rom. 7:24). To 
struggle for ever in the net of his own 


ever 
that 
des- 


sins. ever hoping and _ building. 
doomed to failure and despair; 
seems—or seemed—to be man’s 
tiny. 

And even if man could hope to 
quer sin, there remained the foe 
even in his dreams he could not 
quer—Death. Its gloom is cast 
the literature of ancient paganism. 
and of modern paganism, too. 

“Brief and 
trand Russell. 

is man’s life; on him and all his 

race the slow. sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark. Blind to good 
and evil, reckless of destruction. 
omnipotent matter rolls on its re- 
lentless way; for man, condemned 
to lose today his dearest. tomorrow 
himself to pass through the gates 
of darkness, it remains only to 
cherish ere yet the blow falls the 
lofty thoughts that ennoble his 

little day . to sustain alone, a 

weary but unyielding Atlas, the 

world that his own ideas have 
fashioned, despite the trampling 
march of unconscious power. 


A noble attitude, indeed, the 
philosopher to strike in the quiet of 
his study. but cold comfort for the 
ordinary man who feels in himself no 
Atlas-like stirrings. 

Yet it is precisely the ordinary man 
and woman who need comfort and re- 


con- 
that 
con- 
over 





powerless.” says Ber- 


for 
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PTs 
iil eg gear et 4 
SAVE THRU 70 PRIESTS OF EUROPE > 
CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND 
UNIVERSAL ROSARY , PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells 
BOOK STAM PS , materials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also 
CLUB 50¢ bot this’ solauhie service,” Guaranteed satiafoction 
Send for samples Now! Cassocks in 3 weeks’ 
OUR LADY'S PRESS MART } VICTOR PASCAL 172, FIFTH AVENUE 
20 MONROE ST. PASSAIC, N. J. > “The Cassock Spectaitsty” | 
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assurance. for on them presses most 
heavily the ills of the world. And they 
may well echo the affirmation of St. 
Paul: “If in this life only we have hope 

. we are of all men most miserable” 
(I Cor. 15:19). 

But Christ has died and has risen 
again: He has engaged in mortal com. 
bat with man’s deadliest enemies and 
has defeated them. He did not merely 
offer us noble sentiments about sin 
and death: He has vanquished them, 
and has put into our hands the wea- 
pons that will save us from their ter- 
rors. 

By His Passion and Death He has 
earned for us divine grace—the only 
power that can truly protect man from 
the onslaught of sin. By His Resur- 
rection, He has shown us, once for 
all that Death is not the end; that 
beyond the dark gate begins a new and 


glorious life. We shall know sorrow, 


indeed, in this life. but we do not 
mourn “as others who have no hope” 
(Thess. 4:13). For through the grace 


of Christ, 
the evils of the world is joined on 
more equal terms; and we know that 


our struggle with sin and | 


if we suffer with Christ. we shall also | 


be glorified with Him (Rom. 8:17). 
Coa, 


Theatre 








THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS. It’s | 
rather likely that I am not familiar | 


enough with the works of Jean Cocteau, 


and what he represents in French let- | 
ters, to grasp precisely what he is driv- | 


ing at in the play which recently | 


opened in The Plymouth. Since audi- 
ences are simultaneously enjoying the 
play in three theatrical capitals, the 
other two being Paris and London, 
there is a strong probability that it 


possesses considerable merit. But all I | 


get out of it is a regal performance by 


Tallulah Bankhead, starred in the lead- i 


ing role. 


The playbill describes the produc: | 


Se Eyes 


bs 
* 
‘ 
i 


tion as a romantic melodrama. If it | 


was the author’s 


intention to write that | 


type of play, the romance is too diluted, | 


and served too cold, and the excite: 


ment usually expected of melodrama is | 
non-existent. Both the romance and the | 


; 


melodrama. the disciples of one of Mr. 
Cocteau’s colleagues might say, are | 


non-existentialist. But that’s 
issue for the French to settle among | 
themselves. 


a Jocal | 


During the first intermission my com: | 
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ing a lion among the bulls and bears 








s most panion for the evening observed, “It 
id they | has a Ruritania flavor.” expressing a of Wall Street and teetering on a ledge 
of St. | thought that had already sprouted in at a dizzying height. Preston Sturges, UNIVERSITY OF 
ve hope | my own head. Only I was thinking of who did everything for the film on the SC R A N TO N 
erable” | Graustark. The central character is the production side except play the lion. 

queen of a nameless European king- has brought out the old bag of Key- 
s risen dom who falls in love with a revolu- stone tricks and presents them unblush- CONDUCTED BY 
alcom- tionary poet attempting her assassina- ingly. but with a suggestion of secret THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
ies and tion. Since poets are normally on the glee at being able to make such a pic- Founded 1888 
merely ' emotional side. the would-be assassin ture in this bright, sophisticated era. 
put sin F falls in love with the queen the moment Raymond Walburn and Francis Rams- 

i 


den assist in the farcical proceedings. Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 


i them, | he lays eyes on her. Instead of killing 
For those who take progress too much 


1e wea- | the queen, as he intended. the poet Council of Education, Association of 


College and Secondary Schools of the 























eir ter- : inspires her to become the real ruler of to heart. this is a museum piece, but it : 
iia 5c Seca: cea ta eels ws dealing 7 Middle States and Maryland, and Board 
| her people, urging her to lead them to is Tunny g pot e nos sk Nedasiaa- uk Wid taeda a 
He has | amore abundant life. But the good in- talgia in adult audiences. (United iis alk hie Weide 
1e only | tentions of queen and poet. like most Artists) 
in from schemes of men and mice, go wrong in , : . . 
enn phony tragedy which serves no good THE GUILT OF JANET AMES. It is Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
nce for | purpose except to provide Miss Bank- unfortunate that Hollywood, after act- Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Pre- 
i; that F head with an opportunity to display ing for years as though the public had Legal Education, Business, 
‘ew and & her versatility as an actress. Miss no mind at all, should have discovered ia 
sorrow, | Bankhead makes The Eagle Has Two the subconscious. Apparently there is 
do not Heads interesting theatre. Otherwise, it nothing to do te to wait res wee Degrees conferred: 
> hope” is warmed-over Graustark. ent maatenena Ia Sate <Bigta ® iceitealiniek caie: aii 
e grace Clarence Derwent, as Baron Foehn, a eee oe this case-his- BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
sin and | is a convincingly sinister police official tory, a war widow sublimates her guilt 
ned on with a bent for intrigue. Eleanor Wil- complex by blaming her husband’s 
ow that | son is effectively sly as the queen’s con- death on five soldiers for whom he sac- UNIVERSITY OF 
all also | fidante in the pay of her enemies. Hel- rificed himself. She has an encounter SCRANTON 
3:17). | mut Dantine, as the poet, contributes with reality in the form of a truck and 
“i K. SD gesl ticks anid Wale else to. the rele. is left emotionally paralyzed. One of SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
Kendall Clark is an upstanding painted her husband’s fatal five, an alcoholic 
soldier. as is proper for an officer of reporter, undertakes to cure her by BEB SEB EB eeee 
the Graustark Guards. hypnosis, describing the important ca- ] x 
Donald Oenslager’s sets are appro- reers of the men who were saved. She ® 3 
priately spacious and Aline Bernstein’s is cured, and even after she learns the . BARRY a 
en  @leeies are sditable relment for roy- stories were made out of whole cloth. * oa 
\DS. It’s | alty and courtiers. John C. Wilson is romance prevents a relapse. It is a * COLLEGE * 
familiar | the producer and director. rambling, contrived yarn, which direc- 8 a 
Cocteau, Tacopnitus Lewis tor Henry Levin keeps in good order 
ench let: | : and on a level of temporary plausibil- a FOR WOMEN . 
> is driv. | ity. Rosalind Russell, Melvyn Douglas Ld MIAMI, FLORIDA ® 
recently - and Nina Foch are equal to the his- 8 . ~ 
ce audi- |: i : trionics, with Sid Caesar contributing m 
ying the HENS a welcome bit of comedy relief. Adults 8 Conducted by a 
tals, the | who are not yet sated with this sort of @ Sisters of St. Dominic, & 
London, | sensationalism will find the production x . g 
/ that it) THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLE- good. (Columbia) s Adrian, Michigan 3 
But all] | BOCK. Harold Lloyd returns to the . a 
nance by | seen on his own terms, flouting the UNDERCOVER MAISIE. This is a 8 Degrees in a 
the lead- | passage of time and the imeiy im- comedy ee featuring a brash -" ete endl Cahunens a 
_ provement in comedy tastes by con- heroine who is assigned by the police 
produc:  tinuing a film where he left off more to investigate a swindler in mystic a Music ® 
na. If it than twenty years ago. This is a be- robes. The standard topical reference a Teacher Traini g 
° ; , eacher Training 
yrite that | lated sequel to The Freshman, finding is brought in by the fact that the seer 9 a 
» diluted, | 9"r college hero a bookkeeper reduced is fronting for a gang which preys on Ru Home Economics a 
e excite | % an unimaginative nonentity. When the desperation of home-seeking veter- Ps) a a 
drama is he loses his job to a more aggressive ans. The plot is pre-fabricated, but B w 
» and the | °ompany man, Harold drowns his sor- Harry Beaumont’s casual direction in- Fy] g g 
wel Mt. | row in his first drink, a weird concoc- dicates that it is no weighty matter P ; g 
say, are | tion which sends him off on an alco- anyhow. Ann Sothern continues a char- 6 Beautiful campus with outdoor a 
a local| bolic adventure in which he wins a acterization which is wearing a bit g = *wimming pool. All sports. « 
‘ onuit’ horserace and buys a circus. His at- thin, and Mark Daniels and Barry m For Information Address the Dean 
| tempts to sell the property by high- Nelson lend chief support. It is light- x a 
ymy com-| Pressure advertising include his parad- weight entertainment for adults who "TP ReReReeeeeeen 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded ia 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, 


New York 58, N. Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 
Boarding Day School on 70-Acre Campus 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 





At 134 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 








Summer School, 1947: 
July 7 — August 14 


Catalogues for each department 
sent on request. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
Rheims Challoner Version 


Re-edited_ Carey edition with preface 
giving history of the Rheims version 
and showing many comparisons 
tween the old and new edition. 


Pocket size, clear large type, plush...... $ .75 
ay type, 4/2 x 7’°—945 pages, 


fed edges 
imitation jeathor” gold edges ebatnbonben 4.00 
At all Cathelic Bookstores or direct from 


C. WILDERMANN CO. 


The Douay Bible House 
33 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
ne rene having years of ogee poo Be = at your 


service, to give you examination and a 
GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Merekil iad Staft, Optometrists 
: se i 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite 8. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: CA 5-6774 

















REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA: 

Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
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like their amusement right off the as- 
sembly line. (MGM) 


CARNIVAL IN COSTA RICA. Musi- 
cal comedy plots are not expected to 
make much sense but this one abuses 
the privilege. It is a technicolored 
vaudeville show interrupted here and 
there by story complications, chief of 
which is the determination of two Costa 
Rican youngsters to marry Americans 
rather than each other, as their parents 
had planned. Of course, the film repre- 
sents this as the triumph of fortuitous 
romance over parental obtuseness, and 
the fact that a young man lives with 
his civil bride in despite of his religion 
is a charming trifle to the broad-minded 
script-writer. The Hollywood concept 
of marriage is apparently to be part of 
our Good Neighbor exchange. Vera- 
Ellen and Dick Haymes are featured in 
a silly and objectionable film. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 


Parade 








THE WEEK’S NEWS WAS TRULY 
kaleidoscopic in character. ... Through- 
out the entire social milieu, variegated 
behavior attitudes strode across life’s 
stage into the wings of history. . 
That crime does not pay was again 
demonstrated. . . . A San Francisco 
hold-up man fired at a store-keeper and 
shot himself. The bullet bounded off a 
wall, entered the bandit’s leg. ...A 
Detroit man named Hair got into the 
life of a barber; stole the latter’s tools; 
landed in a cell. . .. A safe-cracker in 
Massachusetts, hearing a night-watch- 
man prowling around and fearing the 
watchman might shoot him, telephoned 
police for protection. . Wretched 
judgment was exercised. . . . A Los 
Angeles college student selected the 
space in front of the police traffic rec- 
ord bureau as the spot for an auto col- 
lision. The four cars he smashed into 
were all owned by policemen. . . . Lack 
of intellectual brilliance was uncovered. 
. An Illinois lady parked in a no- 
parking area, went to take an examina- 
tion for a driver’s license. Instead of 
the license, she got a ticket for park- 
ing violation. . . . Sincere efforts to 
eliminate accidents were made... . / A 
Southwestern city issued an ordinance 
prohibiting the parking of vehicles on 
railroad tracks. . . . Property changed 
hands. . . . In Montana, land on an 


1947 


Indian reservation was taken over by | 


John Takes Gun... . 
spirited. . 


Hampshire horse when the horse ran | 
away and upset the buggy. Though he | 
made a safe landing, the pilot vowed | 
he would never take a chance on | 
buggy again. ... Fast trains wer | 
slowed by horses. . . . A streamlined 
passenger train was held up in Indian | 
while a milk-wagon driver freed his | 
horse’s hoof from a rail. . . . Courts | 
were active. . . . During the selection 
of a Newark murder-trial jury, a pros. 
pective juror stated he did not think | 
capita] punishment was a severe enough | 
penalty for a convicted murderer. He | 
was excused. . . . Baby sitters sat on, | 
. In Pennsylvania, a twenty-year-old 
baby sitter married the thirteen-year. 
old baby he had been hired to sit with, 
and then deserted her. She sought an 
annulment, announced she would retun | 
to school. . . . Advantages of the mar. 
ried over the unmarried sitter were 
listed. A Wisconsin advertisement read: 
“Baby sitter. Responsible father, lay 
student, experienced diaper changer 
and bubbler.” . . . Bad news for sitter | 
emerged. . . . Baby sitters’ fees can not 
be deducted from income tax retums, 
an Internal Revenue Collector decreed, 
Classifying baby sitters with snow 
shovelers, he declared: “Paying some 
one for watching a baby is no differen 
from paying someone for shoveling 
snow from the sidewalk.” . . . Efforts 
to step up the prestige of lawyers were 
seen. .. . Recommendations were made 
that an Oregon law reading: “. . . the 
court shall appoint some discreet person 
or attorney,” be changed to “. . . attor 
ney or other discreet person.” . . . Bibli- 
cal ignorance was unearthed. . . . Amer 
ican officials in Tokyo suggested that 
the Japanese press caution voters not 
to sell their ballots for “a mess of pot 
tage.” In rendering this, the Japanese | 
editors urged: “Don’t sell your vote for 
a cup of diluted cooked rice.” 


Biblical ignorance may be on the way] 
out in Japan. . . . The Japanese nov 
know that their Emperor is not divine. | 

. The Japanese mind is no longer’ 
closed so tightly to supernatural truth 
as it was.... Perhaps as the man who 
is not divine fades out the Man Who 
is divine will become known and loved 
in Japan. . . . History often begets 
strange twists. .. . Perhaps the future 
will see Catholic missionaries from 
Japan bringing back the Gospel to the} 
European areas now being darkened 
by communism. JoHn A. TooMeY 
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Correspondence 








Copies for Copenhagen 


Epitor: 1 asked by the 
Academicum Copen- 
hagen if I can obtain for them a good 
Catholic weekly review. 

As far as I can see. AMERICA is the 
one I would recommend to them. Un- 
fortunately the Academicum is in sore 
financial straits and unable to pay for 
a subscription. 

May I appeal to the kindness of one 
of your readers, to send on his copy 
after he has read it? It would be a 
gracious act of Catholic “intellectual 


have been 


Catholicum in 


relief.” 
Copies may be addressed to: 
Father Roos, S.J. 
Academicum Catholicum 
Stenosgade 2 
Copenhagen V, Denmark 
Father Roos, a charming and intelli- 
gent man, is spiritual director of most 
of the Catholic students in Copen- 
hagen. 
Pau. D’AUCHANY 
St. Francis Seminary 
Loretto, Penn. 


Cooperatives and taxes 


Epitor: More about cooperatives. This. 
too, from a small business man. As 
nearly as I can observe, cooperatives 
are in general exempt from few if any 
taxes from which I can not free myself 
if I choose to retain only a good salary, 
ample depreciation and an amount suf- 
ficient for reasonable expansion. So 
why the great noise about “tax-exempt” 
cooperatives? 

Then, too. business men, particularly 
those in the higher brackets. have ac- 
cess to Federal funds through loans 
from the RFC just as cooperatives have 
from other Federal agencies: so where 
is the justifiable complaint on that 
score? 

The municipal waterworks system of 
Madison, Wis., reported for 1946 a net 
profit of $151.292—this after taxes. 
The plant paid $143,000 in taxes and 
interest to the city of Madison (really 
the people of Madison). This paid the 
city well for its equity in the plant. 

The same city of Madison receives 
its light from a utility. About $500,000 
annually in dividends is sent to people 
outside of Madison for their take on 
the stock they own in the plant. 
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In this case, which is the more demo- 
cratic. the manner in which the munici- 
pal (cooperative, really) water works 
is run or the manner in which the elec- 
tric and power requirements are han- 
dled? 

The anti-cooperative people refer to 
such institutions as the municipal light 
plant of Madison as “socialistic” and 
often as “communistic.” Well, surely a 
municipal light plant bears no relation- 
ship to the economics of communism. 
In fact, the democratic division indi- 
cated by the light plant of Madison is 
a deterrent to any thought of commu- 
nism. Communism. of course, enslaves 
the common man and forces him to 
take only what the exploiters wish him 
to have. while cooperatives. municipal 
plants and other profit-sharing activi- 
ties give to each man more nearly his 
fair share. 

Reliable sources estimate that fraud- 
ulent tax returns in Wisconsin alone 
swindle the Federal Government out of 
$100.000.000 a year. Why don’t the 
NAM and affliated propagandists turn 
their publicity department loose on this 
source of tax evasion? 

R. V. Fitzcerap 

Plankinton, S. D. 


Corrections 

Eviror: In my review of Louis F. 
Budenz’ This Is My Story (AMERICA, 
March 29, 1947) I underrated his fam- 
ily through an oversight. Mrs. Budenz 
and their three (not two) daughters 
were received into the Church the day 
Mr. Budenz reconciled. 
\pologies to parents and child. 

Rosert C. HartNETT 
Detroit, Mich. 


himself was 


Epiror: I regret that somewhere or 


other one little word got lost from my 
review of The World of Idella May 
(March 29), with the unfortunate re- 
sult of having the first sentence of the 
review meaningless since the second 
half absolutely contradicts the first 
half. The sentence should have read: 
“The world of Idella May is a barren 
world, a world of puerile dreams and 
fancies, a world of complete selfishness 
and self-deception. a world devoid of 
love, of morality, or religion.” 
Mary L. DuNN 
Norwood. Mass. 
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Reply to French Catholic 


Epiror: The two articles entitled “Po. 
litical Psychology of French Catholics,” 
which an anonymous letter, published 
by America March 29, finds unfair and 
misleading. have just been translated 
into French and edited in Paris by 
La Documentation Catholique. Anyone 
who knows how dependable is this 
magazine, how accurate is its informa. 
tion and how faithfully it reflects the 
hierarchy’s mind, will doubt whether the 
opinion of the anonymous writer, how. 


ever legitimate. is of very great weight. | 


Greorcrs Divrer. S.J. 
Weston. Mass. 


Theology for laity 








—— 


Re 


ve. 


Epiror: In America for March 22 1 


read under the caption “Underscor- 
ings” that Theology for Laymen Courses 
are now conducted in several Catholic 


Universities and that recently a course | 


of Theology for Laywomen was begun 
in one university. 


It might interest you to know that a | 


group of more than one hundred lay. 
women here in Boston have been tak- 
ing a formal course in Theology under 


the auspices of the League of Catholic | 


Women for over two years. 
Many of these women are lawyers, 


school teachers or others in profes. | 


sional and business life. Some are 
mothers of families. All have worked 
hard to make a success of this unique 
experiment. 


The course 1s under the direction of | 


Monsignor John Wright, who give: | 


most of the lectures. Guest lecturers in 
specialized fields of Theology have been 


Rector of the Diocesan Seminary, and 
Reverend Francis P. Moran. Liturgy 
Editor of The Pilot. 

The text book for this year is Schee- 
ben, and the fidelity to the weekly 
classes of the women who enrolled two 
years ago is positive proof that the 
laity are interested in serious attempts 
to study Dogmatic Theology. 

Boston. Mass. Mary A. C. HEALY 


Epitor: You mentioned in a_ recent 
issue of AMERICA that two colleges i 
the country were now offering courses 
in lay theology. Since last September. 
St. John’s has also had a course in 
theology designed for laymen. At pres 
ent we have seven students in the dog: 
matic theology class, and ten in the 
patrology class. By next year we hope 
to have more. 


Collegeville. Minn. Barry GILL 
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the Right Reverend Edward G. Murray, | 
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SECTION TWO 


Education ‘Today— 


Ameriean Catholic Pattern 











AMERICA’S EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT FOR 1947 


Report on the 
veterans 


It is a fine compliment to America that so many Catholic 
institutions generously heeded its request for a Report on 
the Veterans; and the reports themselves, which AMERICA’S 


education editor here summarizes, are 





Allan P. Farrell 


a fine compliment to the attitudes and 





Have the million and more veterans in our higher insti- 
tutions of education caused a collapse of academic stand- 
ards, become a “migratory population” when faced with 
the grind of academic tasks and presented a high ratio 
of maladjusted and problem cases—as was sourly pre- 
dicted only about a year ago? So much has the opposite 
appeared to be true that AMERICA decided to poll the 
experience of Catholic college administrators with veter- 
ans groups. These four questions were sent to twenty- 
nine Catholic colleges and universities across the country 
(to twenty-nine only, because the ninety-odd Catholic 
colleges could not have been reported in one article). 
1. How are veterans standing up academically in 
comparison with non-veterans? 
2. Are the veterans contributing anything signifi- 
cant to the academic life of the colleges? 
3. What is their attitude toward extra-curricular 
activities ? 
4. What deficiencies are most noticeable in vet- 
erans as students? 
Twenty-four of the twenty-nine replied, and their replies 
were complete, detailed and significant. This “Report” 
is, perforce, but a crowded summary of the rich material 
they provided. 


GRADE AVERAGES OF VETERANS 


There is no intention here of pressing the evidence of 
grade averages beyond measure. But as grades are a 
familiar means of registering academic standing, we may 
as well put down what they tell us about the veteran as 
a student. At Boston College the September 1945 class, 
veterans and non-veterans alike, averaged 75 per cent; 
but the February 1946 class of veterans raised that to 
82 per cent, while the non-veterans climbed to 79 per 
cent, and veterans of the September 1946 class outdid 
the non-veterans 83 to 80 per cent. The University of 
Portland, Oregon, reported for the February 1946 semes- 
ter a student-body average of 86.2 per cent—the veterans 
averaging 86.6, the non-veterans 84, A five-per-cent lead 
of veterans over non-veterans stands on the books at 
Providence College for the September 1946 semester. 
Notre Dame’s grade average for the entire school in the 


achievements of the veterans. 


semester just past was 82.15 per cent, with the veterans 
showing 82.41 and the non-veterans 81.58. Villanova 
College found in a two-semester survey that veterans 
did about 3 per cent better than others. 

Perhaps more significant is the fact that quite a num- 
ber of schools find fewer failures and a larger number 
of honor students on their campuses now than they did 
before the war. And they believe that the presence of the 
veterans in great measure accounts for it. For example, 
failures at St. Norbert College were only 1 per cent at 
the end of the first semester of this year, whereas honor 
ratings doubled over pre-war years, showing 247 (211 
veterans; 36 non-veterans), or 34 per cent, with a grade 
of B and 14 (13 veterans and 1 non-veteran) with a 
“straight A average.” Fordham’s School of Education 
reports that “scholastic averages are higher than normal, 
probably due to the fact that standards set by the vet- 
erans have brought about higher achievement by non- 
veterans.” At St. Mary’s College, Winona, where 70 per 
cent of the students are veterans, 83 per cent of the 
honors went to them. Similarly, St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., which has a 65 per cent veteran 
enrollment, gave 75 per cent of her honors last semester 
to veterans, and of those who achieved near-honors, 69 
per cent were veterans. 

Loyola of New Orleans found the distribution of 
grades running this way: veterans—1 per cent A grade, 
22 per cent B, 47 per cent C, 8 per cent D, and non- 
veterans—.8 per cent A, 22 per cent B, 43 per cent C 
and 1] per cent D. Of the 210 veterans and 93 non- 
veterans composing this year’s freshman arts class at 
St. John’s, Brooklyn, 34 were on the Dean’s honor list 
at the end of the first semester, 26 of them being veterans. 
So, too, veterans won 30 per cent of the B averages, com- 
pared with 23 per cent for the non-veterans, and of those 
graded as unsatisfactory, 19 per cent were veterans and 
27.9 per cent non-veterans. 

Nor has there been any considerable turn-over among 
ex-service students. Thus, out of Fordham’s 4,160 ex- 
service men in all departments, only 208 dropped out, 
or were dropped, during and at the end of the first 
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semester, 1946-7. A normal pre-war drop of 22 per cent 
at Loyola in Chicago has been reduced to only 10 per 
cent. And from University of Detroit’s College of Engi- 
neering (enrolling 2,203, of whom 78 per cent are vet- 
erans) comes the statement that “‘so far, academic mor- 
tality is about 60 per cent of what it was in pre-war 
years.” 


A New AcADEMIC ATTITUDE 


Why is the veteran doing so well academically? The 
answer is pretty nearly contained in the anecdote about 
the St. Louis University freshman of seventeen who ap- 
proached four veterans studying in a university lounge 
and asked them why they studied so much, because, as 
he admitted telling them, “they were making things aw- 
fully hard for the rest of us.” Above everything else, the 
veteran has contributed a new or deeper note of serious- 
ness, maturity and earnestness to higher education. One 
Dean wrote: “You can put me down as saying that gen- 
erally speaking there is much less of the ‘Joe College’ 
spirit now than there was before.” The Veterans’ Co- 
ordinator at De Paul University, Chicago finds that “the 
veterans have learned to “buckle-in’ in the service. They 
have lost time to make up; they now have greater re- 
sponsibilities, and education has become more realistic 
to them.” The veterans have raised the scholastic tone of 
our colleges and universities, says the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts, St. Louis University, because they are more 
carefully selected, are more mature and have a forceful 
motivation. 

Catholic college administrators are enthusiastic over 
this new spirit which veterans have brought to educa- 
tion. Manhattan College characterizes it as a professional 
spirit. “The veteran views study as an essential to the 
achievement of educational goals with the same serious- 
ness of purpose as a professional or business man views 
the necessary preparation for realizing professional or 
business objectives.” One of the interesting observations 
of Catholic administrators is that this more professional 
and mature attitude is particularly noticeable in students 
who were in college before the war and have now re- 
turned tto complete their education. Almost without ex- 
ception these veterans have appreciably improved upon 
their former academic average, many as much as 10 to 
15 per cent. 

Different respondents have suggested various roots of 
this spirit: greater maturity, wider experience, deeper 
motivation, finer appreciation of educational opportuni- 
ties (like the veteran who turned to a freshman, as he 
was complaining abeut some regulation, and said: “Son, 
you don’t seem to know when something fine is handed 
to you. Things here are fine, very fine”). But whatever 
the roots, they are sturdy and life-giving. They have 
reached out and visibly affected college life. 

Certain corollaries of what the Dean of St. Norbert’s 
called the veterans’ “very intense absorption in their 
studies” have been noticed and discussed by college fac- 
ulties. One was stated by the Dean of the College, Loyola 
University, Chicago: “an eagerness to complete their 
education in the shortest time possible, and consequently 
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the desire to carry extraordinarily heavy academic load| 


without facing the difficulties that stand in the way,” 
Some thereby become—adds the Dean of Holy Cros 
College—“grades happy”; that is, they become “mor 


concerned with good grades than with proportionate 





mastery of courses completed.” 

A second corollary, with something to recommend it 
is “a healthy skepticism regarding teaching.” It was put 
well by a history professor at Xavier University, Cin. 
cinnati: 

Veterans are inclined to be more critical of teachers 

and school administrators. Some of this criticism 

may be prompted by their ability to pick out limita- 

tions of teachers as they would of officers, and to see | 
the rationale of academic work more maturely, but | 
some of it seems to come simply from a more criti- 





cal attitude toward life. 
Similarly the Director of Veterans Affairs at Notr| 
Dame: 
Reports from members of the faculty indicate that 
the veteran’s questions are much more searching; 
that he is impatient of any but the most effective | 
teaching; and that he will stand for no sloppy gen- | 
eralizations. Just the other day the head of the 
department brought to my attention a group of vet- 
erans who requested that the instructor move along 
more rapidly so that they might cover a greater 
amount of material during the semester. 
A professor of Classics at University of Detroit found! 
his veteran audience stimulating as never before: “They| 
keep the professor on his toes by readiness to challenge 
his statements, usually with becoming courtesy; and they 
are eager to continue discussion after class.” 





THE VETERAN AND EXTRACURRICULARS 


Judging from the reports of respondents, by and large 
the veteran—to quote a Fordham teacher—“has much 
less of the enthusiasm and playfulness characteristic of 
his pre-war prototype.” It is generally agreed that his 
maturity and war experiences have toned down his “die 
for Alma Mater” spirit. Thus sports and purely social 
activities do not attract his interest nearly as noticeably 
as activities that “appear to have a direct bearing on his 
chosen course of study—student professional societies, 
science clubs, and the like.” The Dean of Loyola of Los 
Angeles remarks that veterans “do get enthusiastic over 


the activities which directly relate to their academic! 


growth.” And under this head Villanova, Loyola of Chi 
cago and other schools would include clubs devoted to 
the discussion of national and international affairs. 

Because of their first-hand experience gained on 

their travels, the veterans have formed definite opin- | 

ions on many of the world’s problems and are vitally | 
interested in looking for solutions. There seems to | 
be some cynicism about accepting old catchwords 
and standard panaceas. They want to try something 
new. 

Of course, several obvious reasons account for les 
sened interest and participation in extra-class activities 
on the part of many. Quite a number are married and 
have family obligations. Many are working after schol 
hours. “In case of a choice between a job for pay and 
fun without pay, they'll take the job.” Older veteran: 
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find that they have had enough activity for a lifetime. 
For the present, at least, they prefer to read, study, sit 
around, maybe, for a “bull session.” 


VETERANS’ DEFICIENCIES 


Recent studies of veteran and non-veteran achievement, 
reports Manhattan College, “reveal that the veterans’ 
achievement in social studies, classics and languages 
tends to exceed that of non-veterans. In technical courses, 
however, non-veterans tend to earn slightly higher grades 
than veterans.” 

The explanation appears to be: the increased mental 
maturity of the veteran serves him in good stead in 
courses where success is predicated on judgment 
rather than retention of knowledge acquired previ- 
ous to service in the armed forces; recency of in- 
struction and a greater degree of ability to recall 
significant background knowledge necessary for ap- 
plication to subjects in science and engineering ap- 
pear to aid non-veterans in achieving higher grades 
than veterans in such subjects. 

This statement is in accord with what others have 
found. An understandable deficiency of veterans is their 
lack of ready command of knowledge and skills acquired 
in pre-war school days. Consequently teachers find they 
must spend time reviewing fundamentals which could be 
taken for granted in a class of students just out of high 
school—the fundamentals of mathematics and of lan- 
guages in particular. “Teachers have found it imprac- 
tical to presume anything from high-school mathematics.” 
Veterans, says the Dean of Spring Hill College, “make 
up by maturity and earnestness for the lack of imme- 
diate preparation for college courses, but in a few fields. 
notably mathematics, the compensation is not suflicient.” 
And of course a foreign language begun in pre-war days 
is worse than so much Greek now. The advice has he- 
come axiomatic: take up a new language or start the old 
one all over again. 

Most other difficulties encountered by veterans have 
resulted from lack of or neglect to follow wise guidance. 
Administrators note that probably the majority of with- 


‘drawals are due to one of two things: either the selec- 


tion of objectives for college training that are not in 
keeping with an individual’s abilities and aptitudes, or 
an ill-advised haste in plunging into courses and cur- 
ricula for which an individual is not prepared. In reports 
sent in for this survey the point was often stressed that 
advisers must be firmer in preventing veterans from 
undertaking advanced courses until they are better pre- 
pared for them and in discouraging those whose studies 
have been long interrupted from attempting a full sched- 
ule in the first semester. The policy at Providence College 
seems a good one: “We believe that for those who are 
not above average and who have been away from college 
for two years, it is better to take the last semester over 
again as a refresher course.” 


THE “GREATEST EXPERIMENT” 


The best epitome of what the Catholic colleges and 
universities think of the veteran as a student and as an 
influence is contained in several “in conclusion” state- 
ments of the Reports on the Veterans. The veteran on 


our campuses is an ordinary American, ranging in age 
from 20 to 40, with an extraordinary ambition to make 
the very most of his war-earned educational opportuni- 
ties. What that ambition of his has done for him and for 
American higher education is the basis of all the en- 
comiums that have been written. 

This is the encomium of the President of St. Louis 
University: “Perhaps the finest element we have ever 
had in our student body are the returned veterans. I am 
speaking both from the standpoint of scholastic pro- 
ficiency and from that intangible and most welcome - 
characteristic of enthusiastic and appreciative co-opera- 
tion.” 

Concluding from his experience with veterans, the 
Dean of St. Michael’s College, Vermont, wrote: “I be- 
lieve the GI Bill of Rights was one of the most forward- 
looking enactments passed by our national legislature!” 

And the Veterans’ Coordinator at De Paul University 
agrees: “The Government is making a good investment 
in the veteran students.” 

To the Dean of Seattle College, “the veterans are a 
high-class group, and I know one school that is going to 
be able to show an increase in standing for having them 
on its rolls,” 

A lay professor at Loyola University, Chicago, sees the 
veteran as a point of return to academic ideals. “The 
pluck and determination which put Old Glory on Suri- 
bachi are now turned to increasing the capacity for 
education. The veteran will be successful under the rigid 
standards which his encouraging attitude will restore.” 

Finally, the Dean of Fordham’s School of Education 
speaks for most when he says that “the greatest experi- 
ment in higher education in all history is working out 
very well indeed, and Uncle Sam will reap dividends in 
the future in the form of leadership and stability which 
could not have been secured in any other way.” 





Who’s Who 


Rev. ALLAN P, FarrELL, S.J., formerly assistant 
director of the Jesuit Educational Association, is 
education editor of AMERICA. 


Rev. Fetix Newton Pirt, Px.D., is superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools, Archdiocese of Louis- 
ville. 


Francis J. DonoHuE, Pu.D., is Director of the 
Evening Division and associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Detroit. 


Rev. JoHN LaF ance, S.J., editor of AMERICA, is 
a nationally known authority on interracial rela- 
tions. 


Rev. Wituiam E. McManus, priest of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, is Assistant Director of the 
NCWC Department of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Parochial Schools 
and the public 


Of the two s ‘stems in American education—parochial « 

public—the { rmer, though the first in the field, is not . 

should be. Father Pitt’s presentation of 
the parochial schools to the gencral 


well known as ™* 





Felix Newton Pitt 


public is a service both to them and 
to democratic understanding. 





Nearly forty years ago Bishop Spalding of Peoria said 
that “the greatest religious fact in the United States 
today is the Catholic school system, maintained without 
any aid except from the people who love it.” Since those 
words were uttered the Catholic school system has more 
than doubled in number of schools, teachers and pupils. 
If the statement was true during the first decade of the 
present century, it is surely true in this fourth decade 
which has witnessed a deplorable decline of religion in 
our country. Most non-Catholics know practically noth- 
ing about the Catholic school system; nor do they com- 
prehend either its purpose or its contribution to Ameri- 
can life. Public school educators have shown little knowl- 
edge of it and, at least up to most recent times, have 
studiously ignored it. Yet the Catholic school system is 
far older than the public school system. In fact, its 
foundation dates from the early years of the Maryland 
Colony. Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two great 
periods in its development: the first extending down to 
the time of the Revolutionary War, the second, from the 
Revolution to our own day. 

A direct relation existed between the development of 
the Church and the development of Catholic schools. The 
parish school has been from the very beginning an 
agency of the Church. But it has developed into some- 
thing more. It is really a part of the Church’s wider 
organization and has become one of her most effective 
and far-reaching contributions to the welfare of our 
nation. In a word, the Catholic school is today part and 
parcel of American life. 

Here is the statistical status of the “greatest religious 
fact” today. According to the Catholic Directory for 
1946, there are 8,194 Catholic elementary schools in 22 
archdioceses and 98 dioceses, with an enrollment of 
2,161,547 pupils; 2,413 high schools with 477,190 stu- 
dents. These schools are of three types: parochial, pri- 
vate and institutional. Parochial schools are those which 
are operated in connection with the parish church. Pri- 
vate schools are conducted independently of parishes, 
chiefly by religious orders. Institutional schools include 
industrial schools, schools for the blind, for the deaf, for 
delinquents, for sub-normal children, and schools con- 
ducted in orphanages. The parochial schools far out- 
number the other types—7,493 schools with 2,070,202 
pupils. Teaching in these elementary schools are 59,747 
teachers, of whom 55,000, or 95 per cent, are Sisters, and 
3,000, or 5 per cent, lay teachers. In the high schools 
there are 24,595 teachers, of whom 21,563, or 87.7 per 
cent, are religious teachers and 3,032, or 12.3 per cent, 
are lay teachers. The Catholic school system, exclusive 
of colleges, teacher-training institutions and universities, 
embraces 10,607 schools with a total enrollment of 
2,638,737 pupils. 
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This great ducational system is built upon very c-fi- 
nite and fun: mental principles—philosophical, theologi- 
cal and educational. The philosophical principle is that 
man is a creature of God. By the use of his reason, man 
e conclusion that the universe and all it 
‘s existence to an all-powerful Creator 
ice man was created by God, he is a 

It follows logically that man’s primary 
‘yledge God as his Creator, to worship, 

dim. With equal logic, it follows that 
or God along with all the rest of crea- 
tion. He « ym God and he must return to Him. 
From this: . relationship of creature to Creator, there 
arises a sei s of relationships and duties, the sum total 
of which constitutes natural religion. These relationships 
of creature to Creator, of man to God, must be learned 
and accepted if man is to attain the end for which he 
was created, It is the serious responsibility of education, 
of the schoc’, to teach man this most basic and important 
of all truths: his relation to the universe and to God. 


can arrive a 
contains ow’ 
who is God 
creature of 
duty is to 
honor and 
man was cr: 


SUPERNATURAL MAN 


The general theological principle is the inadequacy of 
natural religion and the necessity for supernatural faith 
under the Christian dispensation. For the Christian, the 
ideal is something considerably more than the natural 
man. That ideal is the supernatural man. In Christian 
theology human nature is spiritual as well as physical, 
and the spiritual must always rule. Moreover, as Pope 
Pius XI stated in the Encyclical on Christian Education, 
through original sin human nature is enfeebled and in- 
capable of achieving full perfection unaided. It needs to 
be healed and strengthened by divine grace. Man is also 
called to a life that transcends nature, to a supernatural 
life; and to achieve this he must have supernatural help. 
Man can no more attain this supernatural life by his 
natural powers than he can lift himself up by his own 
bootstraps. Yet he must be lifted up to this high life if 
he is to obtain the Beatific Vision of God, which is his 
supernatural destiny. Hence, the absolute necessity of 
divine grace. These are great truths of faith given to man 
by divine revelation. He has a right to know them since 
he has a duty to live by them. There are many other 
truths of religion which man needs to know and which 
can be of immense benefit to him in striving to lead a 
good life in a materialistic world. Without the knowledge 
of the basic truths of religion, man’s education, no mat- 
ter how wide and deep otherwise, is one-sided and in- 
complete. 

The basic educational principle is that religious knowl- 
edge has a direct and important educational value for the 
pupils in school. First of all, religion provides an answer 
to the “riddle of life.” From the very beginning man has 
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“wen asking the great questions: Whence\did | come? 
+o hy am I here? What is the purpose ‘of life? Why 
death? What is beyond the grave? To hese and many 


other questions which science and ht 1 knowledge 
have failed to answer adequately, religi does give a 
satisfying reply. Moreover, religion prov +s the dog- 


matic basis for morality. The Ten Com: audments re- 
védled by God to Moses make clear and c finite the nat- 
ural moral law and provide us with a uni. *rsal standard 
of morality. Religion is also so much of man’s life and 
history that it touches practically every part of the school 
curriculum. No history can be accurat ‘.* true which 
omits the influence of religion. The s 1. studies are 
bound to touch upon it, and even s  -e2 ultimately 
arrives at questions which can be ful ~iswered only 
by faith, religious faith. To eliminate 1 » from edu- 
cation, to ignore God in the school, deprive the 
child of an essential part of his soc’ Aeritance, to 
stunt his spiritual and intellectual gr ad deprive 
him of a complete and well-rounded eav' ‘don. Hence, 
in the Catholic system of education, religiin takes its 
rightful place in the school curriculum and permeates it 


throughout. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SECULARISM 


These are the foundation principles of the Catholic 
school system. They were also the guiding principles of 
all American schools until a century ago, and are tradi- 
tional in American education. Today the Catholic school 
is practically the only school in the United States which 
preserves this ecucational tradition of American educa- 
tion. There are some other religious groups which carry 
on the tradition, such as the Lutherans, but these are 
relatively few in number. The present-day public school 
is a secular institution. Its philosophy, an importation 
from Germany, was introduced into the American school 
through the efforts of Horace Mann and his followers. 
Justice Jackson in his opinion in the recent school bus 
case, stated: 

Our public school, if not a product of Protestantism, 

at least is more consistent with it than with the 

Catholic culture and scheme of values. It is a rela- 

tively recent development dating from about 1840. 

It is organized on the premise that secular education 

can be isolated from all religious teaching so that 

the school can inculcate all needed temporal knowl- 

edge and also maintain a strict and lofty neutrality 

as to religion. 
This secularism was and is self-perpetuating. The public 
school is not anti-religious or irreligious, but religion is 
completely ignored as if entirely irrelevant to education 
and the school. Such a school is as different and foreign 
to the traditional American school as the modern school 
plant is to the primitive log schoolhouse. In contrast, the 
Catholic school or other religious schools, because they 
are religious schools, are as American as apple-pie or 


corn on the cob. al 


The early leaders of Catholic education foresaw this 
era of secularism as a necessary result of the total ex- 
clusion of religion from the public school. The Bishops 
of the Councils of Baltimore were aware of its danger 


to faith and morals. They were also concerned about the 
future welfare of our nation if all citizens were to be 
educated in non-religious schools. The results and pres- 
ent-day conditions have borne out their misgivings. Sev- 
enty million people in the United States profess no 
religion or church affiliation. And that number is in- 
creasing instead of decreasing. Juvenile delinquency, 
crime of all kinds, the growing number of divorces, the 
breakdown of the family, lack of discipline and sense of 
civic responsibility, are all traceable in large measure 
to secular education. 

To counteract and prevent these evils, the school has 
an important part to play. It must teach the positive 
principles of sound morality and develop in pupils the 
virtues which make for the good man and the good citi- 
zen. Obviously this cannot be accomplished without ap- 
peal to the moral law which is their ultimate basis. And 
how can the principles of the moral law be inculcated 
without reference to the Eternal God who is its Author? 


Morality and religion go hand in hand, and neither can 


be taught or practised without the other. Since religion 
is excluded from the public schools, then the only other 
recourse open to Catholic parents who desire a religious 
education for their children is to establish and support 
their own schools where religion can be part and parcel 
of the curriculum. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


The Bishops of the Councils of Baltimore were not 
interested in just any kind of school in which religion 
would be taught. They decreed that the parish school 
should be at least as good in every way as the public 
school. Our people are not content with mediocre schools 
and untrained teachers. They have ‘always insisted that 
the school maintain high standards and constantly strive 
to improve. The training of teachers, the development 
of the curriculum, improvement in textbooks and meth- 
ods, together with better buildings and equipment, have 
kept pace with the best developments in modern educa- 
tion. The very lowest standard for teachers in any 
diocesan system in the United States today is two years 
of college training, including the necessary courses in 
education. In addition to formal education, the Catholic 
school teacher, who is generally a nun, must undergo 
two years of rigorous preparation for her religious life. 
To her, teaching is a vo- 
cation. She has only one 
ambition, and that is to 
serve God by serving His 
little ones. Trained in all 
the branches of knowl- 
edge, consecrated to the 
: ad service of God in re- 

ligion, dwelling apart 
from the turmoil of the world, the Catholic nun is emi- 
nently fitted for her role as teacher. 

Yet the seclusion of her life does not mean the Catho- 
lic teacher is unaware of what goes on in the world. By 
means of books, periodicals and frequent conferences 
she keeps abreast of all the developments in education, 
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in politics, in economics, science and current events. A 
visit to any Catholic teacher-training college, or to any 
convent of teaching Sisters will reveal well-stocked 
libraries and reading-rooms. In every diocesan system 
there are Community Supervisors or Diocesan Super- 
visors. These women are highly trained and experienced 
teachers, usually holding the Master’s or Doctor’s degree 
in education. A part of their manifold duties is to see 
that their teachers keep informed of all new developments 
in education. The public school educator would be sur- 
prised indeed at the knowledge and grasp of current 
educational problems possessed by the Catholic school 
teacher. 

Despite a life of sacrifice, of daily toil, the nun is 
happy and cheerful in the work of her vocation, for 
that work is made supernaturally meritorious by her 
constant intention: “All for the honor and glory of God.” 
Only because we have religious teachers who devote their 
lives to teaching for the honor and glory of God is the 
Catholic school made possible. Without the Catholic 
teaching nun, there would be no Catholic school system 
in the United States. 


PuBLic SERVICE RECORD 


This school system represents a public service and a 
contribution to American life which is not realized by 
non-Catholics and public-school people. First of all, 
Catholic schools are public schools in every way except 
that they are privately supported. Both the elementary 
and secondary schools are open to all children. In prac- 
tically all schools there are a number of non-Catholic 
students. and non-Catholics who apply are accepted 
whenever circumstances permit. In buildings, equipment, 
textbooks, methods and teaching body the Catholic 
schools are on the average equal to the public school. 
On the elementary level they are superior to the public 
schools in discipline, and are more successful in impart- 
ing the basic skills. In direct competition in the basic 
subjects, the pupils of Catholic schools have more than 
held their own with the pupils of the public schools. 

The financial contribution of the Catholic school sys- 
tem has never been fully appreciated by the average 
American citizen. The following figures give a fair idea 
of the extent of this financial service. The Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education for 1942-44 gives the total expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the public 
schools as $124.67. If the Catholic school population for 
the same year were added to the public-school member- 
ship, more than $320 million would be added to the 
American taxpayers’ bill for education. And this, of 
course, exclusive of value of school property, which in 
the same year was estimated at $404 per pupil in average 
daily attendance at public schools. This would add more 
than a billion dollars ($1,066,049,748.00 to be exact) 
to the public-school costs. In dollars and cents alone, 
then, the Catholic school system in the United States is 
a gigantic contribution by Catholic citizens to their 
country’s welfare. In addition, the Catholic citizen pays 
his share of the taxes for public education. The total 
expenditure for public education in 1944 was $17.76 
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per capita of population. This means that our Catholic 
people paid in taxes for public education in 1944 
approximately $434 million on the basis of the Catholic 
population of 24.5 million. Since only about half of our 
Catholic children of school age are in Catholic schools, 
this means only approximately one-half of our Catholic 
population paid a double tax. At that, however, the total 
contribution of Catholics supporting their own schools 
reaches the astounding figure of approximately $1.8 
billion. If only annual expenditures are figured, the con- 
tribution amounts to over $750 million each year. The 
Catholic parent, then, who sends his child to a Catholic 
school for reasons of conscience must submit to double 
taxation for education. 

But the material contribution of Catholic education is 
not by any means its only contribution to American life. 
The Catholic school renders a greater service to its com- 
munity and to the nation by its contribution to the 
spiritual life of the people. Its ideal is discipline of mind, 
heart, will and conduct through inculcating the virtue of 
obedience to lawful authority—parents, teachers, the State. 
The teacher is in loco parentis, and the child is taught 
to obey her during school hours as it would and should 
obey its parents after school hours. This phase of Cath- 
olic educational philosophy alone is an important and 
needed service to our republican form of government 
and democratic way of life. No system of government 
demands more of the individual citizen than the demo- 
cratic. In the final analysis, no democracy can function 
efficiently unless the individual citizen is a disciplined 
man or woman. In a democracy, the citizen must also be 
a good man. By that we mean one who knows, under- 
stands and strives to live up to the universal moral law. 
Freedom is a glorious thing but a dangerous one. In 
the hands of unscrupulous and evil men, it can be a 
menace to society. Hence, it is of the utmost importance 
that citizens in a democracy be good men and women, 
trained to willing and voluntary obedience to all lawful 
authority. To teach the moral law and train the child to 
its observance, religious instruction is necessary. Equally 
necessary and effective is the religious atmosphere of the 
schoolroom, together with guidance and example. The 
religious atmosphere, guidance and example are an 
inseparable part of the rationale of the Catholic school. 

The only objection to Catholic schools which has had 
any vogue in the past is that they are a divisive element 
in American democracy. It has been said many times by 
well-meaning Americans that our Catholic schools keep 
our children apart from the great majority, and hence 
prevent full and complete democratic living. It has also 
been charged quite recently that the Catholic school 
system is becoming a rival to the public-school system, 
that there is danger to democracy from two systems of 
schools within the country. 

Facts and experience are the answers to the charge 
that Catholic schools are a divisive element in a democ- 
racy. In no case has the Catholic school divided any 
community any more than the multiplicity of Churches 
divided it. There is no better example of a working 
democracy than Switzerland, which has had for several 
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For Elementary Grades 





TODAY’S 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES AND OTHERS 


Today’s leading basal reading series. 


Reading readiness through Grade 3. 


WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Our Earth, and Using Our Earth, new 
geographies for Grades 3-4. 


SELF-HELP 
NUMBER SERIES 


CLARK AND CUSHMAN 


Arithmetic experiences without vocabu- . 


lary difficulties. Grades 1-2. 


CELESTE HISTORIES 
The Story of Our Nation and The Old 
World’s Gifts to the New for American 
and world history in the middle grades. 


NEW HEALTH 
AND GROWTH SERIES 
CHARTERS AND OTHERS 


Nutrition, safety, and hygiene are major 
topics in this health education series. 
Grades 1-9. 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY 
SPELLERS 


GATES AND OTHERS 


Complete new series in spelling, grades 
2-8. Cloth and Text-Workbook editions. 


AVIATION READERS 


Fundamentals of aviation in story and 
fact. Grades 1-6. 





Up-to-date 
textbooks 


that prepare students to 
live in the world of today. 





For High Schools 





LITERATURE: A Series of Anthologies 


Cross AND OTHERS 


A library of literary treasures in a series that sets new 
standards of excellence, from quality and variety of lit- 
erary content to unusual beauty and efficiency of design. 
Grades 7-12. 


cS 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
OUR REPUBLIC 


CELESTE 
For Catholic high schools. 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


PACKARD, OVERTON AND Woop 


A global geography that emphasizes the interdependence 
of nations and peoples. 


BASIC BIOLOGY 


FENTON-KAMBLY 


Just published for high-school science courses. 


BASIC CHEMISTRY 


Bay es-MILts 


Just published for high-school science courses. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 


A First Course, Revised; A Second Course, Revised. For 
first and second-year algebra. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH MATHEMATICS 


Plane, Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry. Seymour 
Smith books emphasize the transfer of reasoning skills 
from mathematics to the everyday problems of life. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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centuries denominational schools, all of which are state- 
supported. As a matter of fact, if we had only one kind 
of school in the United States, democracy would indeed 
be endangered. Where all schools are completely con- 
trolled by the state, statism and totalitarianism eventually 
follow. Hitler understood this only too well, and one of 
his first steps in getting absolute control of the people 
was to destroy the denominational school. In Russia 
today, only one type of school, under the Politburo, 
assures the dictator of complete control of the minds 
and wills of his people. If every child in the United States 
attended the same kind of school, we would have a 
standardized society which is foreign to the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy. This was 
clearly stated by the Supreme Court in the Oregon School 
Case when it said: “The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teach- 
ers only.” 

Moreover, Catholic schools are in no small measure 
subject to public control. All States have laws which 
impose standards for teacher and pupil achievement, 
require regularity of attendance, fix the duration of the 
school year, prescribe courses of study, lay down build- 
ing, safety and health standards and, in some cases, 
require State supervision. This general over-all super- 
vision by the State authorities would seem to recognize 
the Catholic schools as part of the State system of edu- 
cation. They are, therefore, not looked upon as divisive 
elements. Their existence and recognition is a healthy 
condition and a contribution to democracy. 


Night degree programs 
in Catholic colleges 


Francis J. Donohue 








Jack graduated from a diocesan high school in 1935 and 
completed two years of college with good marks before 
the depression forced him to leave school for work in 
1937. Not really work, of course, just a desperate hunt 
for it. From 1937 to 1940 he hunted, working for short 
periods as a laborer, vacuum cleaner salesman (four 
sales in three months), truck driver, farm hand, a hitch 
with the CCC and finally—with the “defense period” 
boom in employment—in a large Detroit industrial plant. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, just as Jack was getting 
established in his job, and he went into the Navy. He 
served in a succession of training stations, most of them 
too small to have a Chaplain, and did his best in his 
free time to organize religious activities for his fellow 
Catholics. 

Discharged after four years’ service, Jack first planned 
to go into selling, but a conversation about the Church’s 
labor policies sent him to the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, and he determined to try to bring Catholic 
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Action into labor unionism. He went back to his old job, 
where seniority had been accumulating while he was in | 
service, and after five months of constant study about 
unions and discussions with his fellow workers he was | 
elected president of the plant’s CIO union. Jack is nov | 
also State education director for the CIO within his ip. | 
dustry, and an active member of the ACTU. He entered | 
the University of Detroit in February to study philosophy | 
and economics so as to do a better job for both his | 
Church and his union; but of course he can attend only 

part-time in the evening. : 

Helen was a student in a Catholic college for women 
when she met and married Ed, a young Navy flier. She | 
followed him, as Navy wives do, from one station to 
another, and their baby was born five months after Ed 
died in a crash, leaving the usual life insurance but litte 
else for the support of his widow and child. 

Now Helen and her baby are living with the grand. 
mother, a public school teacher close to the retirement 
age, and Helen wants to complete her professional work 
and become a teacher to support herself and the baby, 
She thinks she can carry almost a full-time load, but cap 
attend only late-afternoon or evening classes, since she 
must stay with the baby until the grandmother reaches 
home after school each day. 

Harry was orphaned at the age of eight and raised by 
his grandmother. He left school for work at fourteen 


and after holding various types of unskilled jobs went 


into the automotive industry as a production worker on 
the line. Ambition led him to take correspondence courses 


in tool design and he is now well established in this | 
department in one of the big Detroit auto plants. Find. | 
ing his lack of education both an annoyance and a hin. | 
drance to advancement, he returned to high school at | 
night and graduated in 1942 at the age of 33. Now, with | 


the wartime pressure past, he is beginning study for a 
degree in mechanical engineering, since he thinks this 


will bring him additional income to provide a better | 


education and more security for his two children. 


These are just three of the group of more than four | 
hundred new students who entered the McNichols Road | 
Evening Division of the University of Detroit in Febru | 
ary. Others include a former mine tipple foreman, nov | 
inspector in an auto plant, who wants to become a| 
lawyer; a colored minister’s wife who wants to better | 


her education to help provide for her children; a cos 
accountant who became sales representative for an office 
machines company and now wants the help psychology 
courses can give him; a 20-year-old German lad who 
came to America without a word of English in 1941 with 
his Social Democrat father (a fugitive from a concentra 
tion camp), and who is now taking pre-professional 
courses for veterinary surgery; and a WAC ex-sergeant 
who wants to be a school teacher. 

The most characteristic thing about this night student 
body is the sincerity and purpose of the students. This 
is to be expected, since attending college at night is not 
a venture lightly undertaken. Most of the students are 
employed at full-time jobs during the day, and many of 
them are married—in fact the commonest motive for 
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attending seems to be the hope of some day giving one’s 
children a better chance educationally than their father 
or mother had. 

Also as might be expected, veterans predominate; more 
than three-quarters of the 749 men and quite a few of 
the women enrolled are veterans. Night school students 
are eligible for educational benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights, although many of them are making too much on 
their day-time jobs to draw subsistence pay. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration pro-rates the work of these part-time 
students, so that a man or woman who is able to take 
only half as many courses as a full-time student would 
take can attend twice as long. A few Canadian veterans 
are included also in the small group of students who 
commute to class from Windsor, across the Detroit River 
to the south. 

Many of the students had been enrolled in full-time 
college work in Detroit or elsewhere before the war, but 
are now unable because of family responsibility to afford 
full-time study, even with the help of the GI Bill of 
Rights. Others are eager to take advantage of their veter- 
ans’ benefits, but could not leave their day-time jobs 
without giving up the seniority which is so vital a part of 
economic. security in a town as highly unionized as 
Detroit. 

Thirty-four of the 1,047 students are “non-Caucasian,” 
thirty-one of them Negroes, with two Chinese and one 
Filipino who, after five years dodging the Japs in the 
jungles, came to America in hope of earning his way 
through a pre-medical and medical education. The num- 
ber of Negroes has more than doubled since last Septem- 
ber, and will probably increase still further, since the 
typical Detroit Negro is certainly not in an economic 
position to attend college on a full-time basis, yet pro- 
portionally could be expected to have as much ambition 
as his white neighbor. An interesting sidelight is that 
many of the Negroes, themselves non-Catholics, refer to 
the Catholic Church’s reputation for fairness to their 
race, or even to the brave step St. Louis University took 
a few years ago in admitting Negroes. 

With higher education a sine qua non for promotion 
in So many types of occupations today, and with the 
fact that family men who are veterans can now afford 
to study at night without seeming to take essential family 
income as well as their own time away from their 
families, this increasing interest in evening classes will 
continue. Public institutions everywhere are recognizing 
this interest and are expanding their evening and exten- 
sion programs to meet it. Catholic institutions, particu- 
larly urban men’s or coeducational colleges and univer- 
sities, could greatly enhance their service to both the 
Church and the Catholic public by developing programs 
in this field. Occasional “adult education lectures” are 
not enough—real, solid programs in which the student 
can complete the work for a degree are what is needed. 

This might run counter to the inertia and conservative 
thought of those who believe that a student taking less 
than a full program is beneath notice, but it has the 
compensatory advantage that no large investments in new 
buildings would be necessary. All that is needed is in- 


struction, and experience has shown that a properly-run 
evening school is a source of income rather than of 
deficits to an institution courageous enough to meet the 
need. 


Higher Education 
for Negroes in U.S. 


John LaFarge 








During the War there was considerable speculation as 
to what action Negro veterans would take once they 
finished their service. The answer to this question is 
easily given. Like the rest of the GI’s a surprisingly 
large number of them are looking for an education and, 
when they possibly can obtain it, some form of higher 
education. The Journal of Negro Education in its issue 
of Fall 1946 says as follows: 

As of September 15 some two million veterans 

have made applications to various higher and pro- 

fessional institutions for admission. As of that date 
some 1,600,000 have been accepted for admission 
this fall. Thus approximately 400,000 GI’s will have 
to defer their education till a later date. So far it 
has been impossible to date to ascertain how many 

Negro GI’s have made applications to higher insti- 

tions, or how many have been accepted by such 

institutions. 

While it is quite possible to ascertain how many 
GI’s have registered in segregated Negro higher 
institutions, it is quite a dificult problem to obtain 
any figure on the enrollment of Negro Gl’s in the 
higher institutions in the North and West. 
Nevertheless, the Journal of Negro Education is of 

the opinion that an almost unbelievable increase has taken 
place in this area, probably totaling some four or five 
thousand students as contrasted with the two or two and 
a half thousand formerly. 

Apparently some forty thousand Negro GI’s sought 
admission to higher and professional institutions in the 
Fall of 1946, with about half of that number actually 
being admitted. Of these some seventeen thousand went 
to the Negro segregated schools. Last year it was esti- 
mated that the maximum capacity of all the segregated 
Negro higher and professional institutions was between 
forty-five and fifty thousand, certainly not more than 
fifty thousand. Thus Negro higher and professtonal insti- 
tutions as a whole are confronted with some 10,000 more 
students than they can take care of even under crowded 
conditions. 

As may readily be seen, this raises a critical question. 
The veterans have been a tremendous problem for all 
our schools, but for the Negro schools much more of a 
problem. These institutions for the greater part are under- 
developed, both as to number and as to quality. Further- 
more, the Negro GI has the same difficulty as anybody 
else in the over-crowded white schools, plus here and 
there special difficulties. 

My purpose is not to discuss the special problems of 
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the Negro veteran but merely to point out that this 
question of providing education for the colored veteran 
illustrates the general situation of Negro higher educa- 
tion in this country. It is a matter which is usually 
treated only by those who are immediately or personally 
interested in the question. Hence a few reflections by an 
outsider may not be out of place. 


ACCEPTANCE OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


In the first place, the world has become familiar with 
the very simple but often ignored fact that Negro higher 
education has come to stay. It is no longer an experi- 
ment or an hypothesis. 

One of the most remarkable developments in this par- 
ticular field is in the fact of its general acceptance as 
a proposition in the South. Even if pecular turns a:e 
given to it, or attempts are made to twist and cramp 
Negro education into established racial patterns, the 
fact that Negroes should be educated and must be edu- 
cated, and that they must be educated even at the 
expense of the State, is something which no importaat 
Southerner now, except a fanatical Bilbo, would care to 
deny. This may appear a little more plain if we look 
at some of the policies of the individual States. It is 
estimated that since 1865 Negroes have contributed 
$50,000,000 for their own education, and they are still 
raising $3,500,000 annually for the support of their own 
schools. This is in addition to the contribution of the 
mission boards of Northern churches and the various 
educational foundations, and in addition also to the 
appropriation of Southern taxes which are paid by both 
whites and Negroes. 

The years 1930 to 1940 showed a remarkable advance 
in the equalization of salaries. Maryland and Oklahoma 
have practically wiped out saiary discrimination; Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina have adopted State-wide 
equalization programs to wipe out these differentials in 
the next few years; and Negro teachers have won equali- 
zation-of-salary suits in six Southern States: Virginia, 
Florida (in four cities), Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Texas. The acceptance by the South of education as 
necessary for the Negro is summed up by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, president of Fisk University, and his associates 
in their newly published book entitled /nto the Main 
Stream. 

Thus slowly, laboriously, yet irresistibly, sometimes 
by the collaboration of white and [Negro citizens, 
sometimes by legal action in the face of determined 
resistance, progress is being made toward bringing 
the level of educational opportunities for southern 
Negro children up to those of southern white chil- 
dren. Some States, less hampered by the economic 
and social patterns of the Deep South, are far in 
adv: ace. But the process is going on everywhere 
and cannot be reversed without denying one of the 
essential articles of the American Creed. 

The annual statistical survey of institutions of higher 
education for the Negroes in the United States conducted 
by the Journal of Negro Education produces the follow- 
ing listings of enrollment in these institutions for the 
years 1945 and 1946. This listing is the most complete 
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of any now available. 1t does not include the non-segre. | 
gated colleges and universities in Northern States in| 
which several thousand Negroes are enrolled, nor does | 
it include students in extension and summar courses, | 
Furthermore, not all of the institutions questioned pro. | 
vided the information requested. The total number of | 
Negro college and university students in the United | 
States is possibly appreciably greater than the totals | 
reported in the survey. 

In the fall of 1945, 105 institutions reported a total | 
enrollment of 41,741 resident undergraduate students at 
of the fall term 1945-46. This included 9,601 male stu. | 
dents and 32,137 female students, the respective percent. | 
ages being 33.0 and 77.0. 

Eight-six report a total of 5,213 graduates (A.”, | 
degree) during the 1944-45 school year, an increase of | 
4.0 ver cent in the 76 institutions reporting in both the | 
current and the preceding year. 

{n the fall of 1945 war veterans of the college level 
totaled 1,310, but their number has of course greatly 
increased since then. 

The fourteen institutions now offering work on the! 
graduate level reported a total of 576 graduate students | 
enrolled during the fall term of 1945-46, distributed by | 
sex as follows: male, 30 per cent; female, 70 per cent. | 

It has been pointed out in previous surveys that the! 
unprecedented increase in the number of women students | 
has resulted in unwarranted taxing of physical and in 
structional facilities in some institutions. 


A COMMON CONCERN 


The fundamental importance of Negro education has| 
been stated in thousands of ways, all of them perhap 
equally convincing, but I know of few that have stated 
it more succinctly than the often quoted words of John 
Graham Brooks in his life of W. H. Baldwin, Jr.: 

I do not plead for black more than I plead for white 

education. The South cannot rise unless the Negro 

rises. Nor can the Negro rise unless the white man 
is educated too. So long as the Negro is down the 
white man will stay down . . . 8,000,000 ignorant 

Negroes must be an eternal drag on their white 

neighbors, and these neighbors if ignorant will not 

permit the Negro to prosper unless they too are 
educated and prosper. 

In other words, Negro higher education is not just | 
matter of concern for the Negroes; it’s a matter of con| 
cern for us all. It is as much a matter of concern for 
the white man as for the colored man, for the simple 
reason that we all form part of one body politic and 
one body social, and that the existence of any large 
group of uneducated people is a menace to the whole 
country. Moreover, since Negro education is determined 
to go ahead, since the Negroes are determined to con 
tinue greater and greater frequentation of schools, it # 
of the utmost importance for this country and for the 
whole world that education should develop along the 
soundest and most constructive lines. 

Unfortunately, however, the Negro institutions, while 
they witness to a vast amount of idealism and heroic 
achievement, reflect also the isolation and caste system 
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FAITH AND 
FREEDOM 


A unique basal reading series specifically prepared 
by Catholics to carry out the New Curriculum 


THIs new series was prepared in answer to a plea made by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to the 
American Catholic Bishops for teaching to counteract what the Holy See regarded as a rising 
tide of materialism throughout the world. Accordingly, the American Bishops in a pastoral 
letter proclaimed a crusade of instruction in the fundamental nature of democracy. The 
Catholic University of America, named as sponsor, set up a Commission on American Citizen- 
ship which determined to draft a new curriculum for the Catholic schools and to provide the 
books to implement it. The most important of these are the Faith and Freedom readers. Faith 
and Freedom is deeply significant because it offers readers of the finest quality in which basic 
Catholic principles are used as a basis for training in citizenship. 


Since its inception Faith and Freedom has been adopted by Archdioceses and Dioceses 
throughout the country. Today hundreds of schools are using this splendid series. Send for 
circular No. 636, which shows the number of places using Faith and Freedom. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Kelty-Sister Blanche Marie: American Life 
A series of histories for Catholic schools—Early American Life, 
Modern American Life, Gifts of Other Lands and Times. For 
the middle grades. Right Reverend J. M. Wolfe, Editor. 


Gregorian Chant for Church and School 
A brief history of the Chant, how to use the Chant, 
and a repertory section. 

By Sister Mary Antonine Goodchild 


Buswell-Brownell-John: Living Arithmetic, Revised 

A new series for grades 3 through 8, with a complete program for the beginning 
years available. Makes arithmetic attractive, useful, sensible, challenging, and 
“natural” to the child. 


Ginn and Company also publish a complete list of high-school books. Write for information. 











CATHOLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO s TORONTO 5 
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under which the Negro has carried on the perpetual 
struggle for the light. Private institutions have been de- 
pending, in great measure, on the limited allowance of 
philanthropy and individual generosity. But if they are 
bo attain a sound development certain conditions need 
to be fulfilled. 

In the first place, Negro colleges and universities ob- 
viously need to be put on a sound financial basis. As 
Dr. E. Franklin Frazier says (JNE, Fall, 1944), if Negro 
institutions are placed on a sound financial basis in the 
postwar world, one of the most pressing problems of 
Negro higher education—as of Negro education in gen- 
eral—will have been met. In the words of Professor 
Myrdal, the problem of Negro education is not so much 
what kind of education should be given the Negro as 
how much education he will receive. 

This general statement has three practical applications. 
The first is the support of the United Negro College 
Fund which is beginning its drive on April 17 of this 
year. Xavier University in New Orleans, the only Cath- 
olic university for Negroes in the United States, is a 
sponsor and a beneficiary of the Fund. 

Secondly, there is the question of Federal aid to Negro 
higher education. It was suggested by the Netherlands 
colonial educator, Dr. B. Schrieke, in a study he made 
of Negro U. S. education, that this Federal aid, in order 
not to become paternalistic, should concern itself with 
certain basic needs of all Negro institutions, leaving to 
individual initiative the completion of each institution’s 
requirements. As Dr. Frazier says, despite the disposition 
in some States to give the Negro a larger share of State 
appropriations for education, a legal safeguard backed by 
the authority of the Federal Government is still necessary. 


THE COLLEGES’ PART 


But all the financial aid in the world will not achieve 
excellence in raising the level of these institutions unless 
the colleges themselves do their share. The early ventures 
of Negro education received the general support of the 
Negroes, and they still need this support. In other words, 
the advance of Negro education is not the work of the 
white man or the Negro alone, but it is a joint task of 
the two cooperating and working for a common goal. 
Moreover, the objectives of Negro institutions will nat- 
urally accommodate themselves to the conditions of the 
times, not in the sense of a slavish adaptation but in 
the realistic appraisal of what the times offer in the field 
of opportunity as well as the demands they make on 
training to make use of those opportunities. 

A very different situation confronts the Negro student 
from that which he faced fifty years ago when Northern 
educational philanthropy was at its peak. In those days 
the choice was between a vocational education in a rather 
limited sense of the word or a simple agricultural train- 
ing, and a strictly professional or academic course. But 
today a wide perspective opens up for Negro youth. The 
war opened not only great new areas of jobs to qualified 
Negroes, but also hundreds of new types of occupation 
for which they had not thought of preparing in previous 
years. Even in those fields which are still closed, largely 
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because of the eccentricities of various AFL unions, there 
is every reason why Negro youth should prepare itself 
technologically for even those careers which now appear 
to be closed. 

A distinguished Negro scientist, Dr. Thomas W. 
Turner, of Hampton Institute, deplores the lack of Negro 
science students. Plenty of enthusiastic, well-equipped 
young people soon found themselves in blind alleys, so 
to speak, and reluctantly moved away into the field of 
medicine and in few cases into industrial research. “In 
neglecting the physical sciences,” says Dr. Turner (JE, 
Winter, 1946), “the Negro colleges are not only ignor- 
ing the trends pointing to the largest field of job activity 
for the future, but they are neglecting also the present- 
day observation as to what science equipment is most 
useful for earning a living in present and in succeeding 
generations.” 

The third sector upon which Negro educational insti- 
tuitions need to make much more progress in the future 
than they have in the past is that of cooperation with 
white colleges—that is to say, colleges of general educa- 
tional character, whether they be restricted white col- 
leges of the South or the unrestricted colleges of the 
North. Such cooperation has already existed to a re- 
markable degree in the Southern States and it is 
steadily increasing, particularly in the States of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. White Southern educators are 
becoming more and more aware of the advantage to the 
whole body politic of a close and friendly relation with 
their brethren in the Negro institutions. 

How do these matters come home to us as Catholics? 
While Negro higher education illustrates much that is 
most spiritual, most wholesomely Christian in the ideals 
and practice of those not of our faith, it occasionally 
reflects to a disturbing degree some of the unwholesome 
trends that are the inheritance of American university 
teaching: such as relativism in philosophy, materialism 
in the interpretation of history, etc. All of these will 
bear in due time their demoralizing fruit in the character 
and mentality of Negro youth, as they are already bear- 
ing it in the minds and hearts of the youth of the nation 
as a whole. 

But to adopt a purely negative and critical attitude 
will do nothing towards remedying the defects in Negro 
institutions. It simply sets back the efforts of those who 


are struggling to build up higher religious and moral, as | 
well as technical, standards for the Negro institutions. | 


We Catholics have too long been out of the running in 


this field. If we do our part in promoting the United | 
Negro College Fund; if we show, moreover, an active | 
interest in the Negro’s educational and technical develop- | 
ment; if we are generous in providing scholarships for 


deserving Negro students in our own Catholic institutions, | 


we shall be able to speak on the matter of Negro educa- 
tion with both conviction and authority. Once more, this 
is a common concern of all, Negro and white, Protestant 
and Catholic. Not the future of this country alone, but 
the future relations of the American people with the 
dependent peoples of the whole world will be profoundly 
affected by its development. 
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The Federal-aid 
controversy 





William E. McManus 





Recently a Senator who is sponsoring a bill for Federal 
aid to education exclaimed: “This Federal-aid question 
is political dynamite. If I endorse a bill providing funds 
for public schools only, I'll be blasted by editorials in 
the Catholic press. If I favor a bill for aid to both public 
and parochial schools, I’ll be accused of disloyalty to the 
American public school, and among my constitutents 
whispered words will spread rumors that I favor a union 
of Church and State.” 

The Senator is correct. The public school-private school 
controversy is the one issue delaying the enactment of a 
Federal-aid bill. Although a few people still are appre- 
hensive about the dangers of Federal control, in general 
the American public, most educators from both public 
and private schools and possibly a majority of the Senate 
and House are willing to admit that Federal aid is an 
indispensable means for more nearly equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities among the States. It is urgently 
needed to meet the present crisis in public education 
caused by a shortage of teachers and the threat of a mass 
exodus from the teaching profession unless teachers’ sal- 
aries are raised. Nevertheless, political experts predict 
that Congress will dodge the problem as long as the 
educators are warring among themselves. Meanwhile, 
the public-school groups are reinforcing their stronghold 
against “sectarian inroads” and are standing pat on the 
proposition, “better no Federal aid at all than permit one 
penny of Federal funds to be used in a parochial school.” 
In the other corner the parochial school representatives 
are doggedly defending their rights and are adamantly 
holding the line, “no federal aid at all unless the funds 
are fairly distributed between public and non-public 
schools.” 

This situation pleases nobody, except, perhaps, the 
obstructionist, economy-at-all-costs opponent of Federal 
aid. Certainly it doesn’t please the children in the South 
who continue to be deprived of even the most essential 
elements of a decent education. And it is far from satis- 
fying to the public school teachers so desperately in need 
of salary increases. If this controversy rages much longer. 
the nation itself will be burdened with a large number 
of illiterates and semi-literates, products of schools staffed 
by incompetent teachers. 

For Catholics, the whole controversy is most disagree- 
able. At first glance the Catholic position looks like a 
“dog in the manger” attitude, and frequently it has all 
the appearances of obstructionist tactics. In fact, some 
Catholics, disturbed by pangs of their social consciences, 
think that an uncompromising opposition to a Federal- 
aid bill for no other reason than its failure to provide 
for non-public schools is bullheaded and unreasonable. 
In their opinion the national necessity for Federal aid, 
particularly for the relief of the deplorable Negro schools 
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in the South, far outweighs the ideological considerations 
so piously expressed by those who want to fight a last- 
ditch battle for the parochial schools. In any event, they 
say, Catholics must be realists; they don’t object to ap- 
propriations of State and local funds for public schools 
only, even though they know that these appropriations 
will not square with standards of distributive justice. 
Why, then, they ask, must Catholics be so stubborn in 
their refusal to support a Federal-aid bill for public 
schools only? It is not a matter of absolute principle, 
they say, but of policy. Hence, in prudence Catholics 
ought to face squarely two certain facts: 1) the urgent 
need for Federal funds in the public school system, and 
2) the futility of expecting the present Congress to pass 
a Federal-aid bill including non-public schools. In a word, 
Catholics ought to decide that this is not the season for 
fighting a battle which can’t be won. Furthermore, they 
say, Catholic educators should think of the _public- 
relations value of pulling out of this controversy, so that 
once and for all the Church could allay the fears of those 
who suspect that Catholics are opposed to the whole idea 
of public education. 

“Get out of this controversy” is also the recommenda- 
tion of those Catholics who prefer complete independence 
for Catholic schools to any kind of a financial alliance 
between Catholic education and government. In their 
opinion the request from Catholics for a share of Federal 
funds is a demand for something they really do not want. 
Federal aid, they say, might make is impossible for 
Catholic schools to use thoroughly Catholic textbooks 
and to follow a curriculum which perfectly integrates 
Christian dogma and practice with the secular subjects. 
Why, they ask, should Catholics block Federal-aid legis- 
lation by asking for a pittance of public funds which in 
the long run will probably do their schools more harm 
than good? 

These dissident opinions generally are not acceptable 
to Catholic educators, particularly to administrators of 
Catholic schools, who think that there is a sound and 
prudent judgment behind their policy of a vigorous and 
relentless endeavor to secure a fair share of- Federal 
money for non-public schools. This policy is aimed as 
a counter-attack against the relentless efforts of persons 


and groups opposing any so-called “division” of public | 


funds to schools not under public control. Clearly, the 
heart of the controversy is not a sum of a few million 
dollars, but a principle of educational administration on 
which the parties radically disagree. 

The main opposition to public aid for parochial schools 
comes from two sources, the larger Protestant groups and 
the public-school profession. Their opposition stems from 
a complete disapproval of the parochial school idea, and 
from a fundamental conviction that the ideal American 
school is the secularized public school, open to members 
of all religious denominations and to non-believers as 
well. Although neither Protestants nor the public school 
organizations favor suppression of the denominational 
schools, both do prefer on principle that as many chil- 
dren as possible “mix together” in the public schools. 
These groups are determined to prevent the parochial, 
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schools (whose increase they view with alarm) from 
encroaching upon the public school system’s monopoly 
of tax funds, and from dislodging the public schools 
from their entrenched position of preference in American 
education. Their opposition to Federal aid to parochial 
schools is much deeper than the political considerations 
and expediencies in which their disdain for parochial 
schools themselves is disguised. One doesn’t become real- 
ly distressed about the opposition until one has plumbed 
its depths. Then one finds that compromise is practically 
impossible. 

Both groups claim that parents who “withdraw” their 
children from the public schools must in consequence of 
their action assume full responsibility for the costs of 
the parochial schools. They point to the history of Ameri- 
can education with its sorry tale of rival sects, all clamor- 
ing at once for a portion of public funds, as proof of 
the wisdom of the present policy of restricting State aid 
to those schools under complete government control. 


PROTESTANT PosITION 


Many Protestants apparently relish the controversy as 
a spectacular medium for publicizing their theory of 
separation of Church and State, while at the same time 
warning that this separation is threatened by the de- 
mands ef sectarian groups for Federal aid to their 
schools. Their theory, based on Protestant theology, starts 
with the idea that no single church shall be established 
as the official authoritative intermediary between an indi- 
vidual person and God. Turning from theology to politics, 
the theory then proposes that the Government, following 
the separation of Church and State principle, shall not 
aid any church or churches which teach sectarian tenets, 
nor shall it assist any school which indoctrinates its 
pupils in sectarian dogmas. But according to most Protes- 
tants it is quite all right for the Government to aid public 
schools which permit non-denominational or _inter- 
denominational religious instruction on _ public-school 
premises, for, you see, this type of religious education is 
wholly consistent with the Protestant theological doctrine 
on the equality of all religious denominations. Likewise, 
many Protestants are fully satisfied with the public school 
practice of “reserving sectarian instruction to the church 
and the home and of permitting the child to choose his 
own church” because this practice, too, squares with the 
Protestant theological doctrine of “religious individual- 
ism.” Therefore, according to Protestant theory, a school’s 
religious character, provided its religion be non-denomi- 
national, does not disqualify it for Federal aid, but 
affiliation with a particular church makes a school in- 
eligible for public funds. The Protestants would have the 
Government play theologian and choose for its favorite 
playmate the Protestant-approved, non-sectarian school 
while the Catholic schools are not even invited to the 
party. Catholic toleration of a discriminatory Federal-aid 
bill would be the equivalent of approving and sanction- 
ing the Protestant theory of separation of Church and 
State. 

Protestants apparently will not accept the Catholic 
view that a parochial school is a school, not a church, 


and that a school does not become less a school because 
it happens to teach religious doctrines in addition to 
all the secular subjects taught in the public school. Fur- 
thermore, Protestants will not face their self-imposed 
dilemma that church schools either do or do not per- 
form the same public function as the public schools by 
preparing children for the duties of American citizen- 
ship. If they do, they deserve public support. If they do 
not, they should not be approved under State compul- 
sory education laws. Dodging this dilemma, the Protes- 
tants continue to seek a preferential status for the non- 
sectarian public school. If Catholics permit Congress to 
pass a Federal-aid bill for public schools only, they must 
then acknowledge that Catholic schools have been rele- 
gated to a second-class status in American education. 


PuBLIc-SCHOOL PosITION 


Presumably the principal interest of the public school 
profession in Federal aid is the welfare of the teachers. 
Hence, organizations like the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Council on Education favor 
any kind of an increased expenditure for public educa- 
tion. Recently, however, the professional groups (with 
the noteworthy exception of the American Federation of 
Teachers) turned down a $2-billion Murray Bill and in- 
stead endorsed the Taft measure providing a mere $150 
million. Why? The Murray Bill authorized limited grants 
to non-public schools. Now people don’t reject a $2-bil- 
lion proposition unless they find its conditions extreme- 
ly repulsive. Obviously, therefore, the public-school 
groups consider no sacrifice too great for preserving the 
principle that the public schools alone shall be supported 
by public funds. 

To be sure, the public-school groups would be the 
first to overlook mere technicalities in a compromise in 
this Federal-aid dispute, but no compromise is possible 
because their position is deeply rooted in a philosophy 
of education which holds as cardinal principles that 1) 
education is primarily a function of the State; 2) teach- 
ing the spiritual values is an adequate substitute for class- 
room religious instruction; and 3) in the hierarchy of 
values the highest possible good is democracy or “living 
together.” This uncompromising attitude of the public- 
school profession is sharp- 
ly reflected in the favor- 
able vote of the American 
Association of School 
Administrators on the 
proposition that public 
education provides the 
only certain means “for 
the political, social, eco- 
nomic, educational and 
spiritual welfare of Amer- 
ican citizens” and _ that 
“education is the greatest 
constructive force at the 
disposal of a democratic 
people for the solution of 
their problems.” 
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High School Texts and Services 
ENGLISH IN REVIEW 


Alcock, Cronin, Dunn, Heffernan, and Schweitzer 


A summary of four years of high-school work in English, with a thorough summary of 
grammar and punctuation; aids toward the betterment of reading comprehension; 
descriptive and illustrative plans for the use of the word in the sentence, the paragraph, 
and the whole composition; full-length paragraph examples for description, exposition, 
and argumentation; definitions and examples of literary terms and critical phrases; elabo- 
rate explanations of what characterizes the novel, short story, play, essay, biography, and 
poem; a full survey, compressed in presentation, of the history of English and American 
literature; introductions to dictionary use and library practice. Tests supplement each 
of the major chapters. The book has been prepared on the sound theory that points can 
best be made clear by (1) definition or rule, (2) discussion or illustration, and (3) 


examples. 


320 pp. 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES REVIEW BOOK 


Fleming, Frasca, Mannion, and Murphy 


This popular review aid is equally useful in pre- 
paring students for year-end examinations in Eco- 
nomics, World History, American History and 
American Problems, and for comprehensive exami- 
nations covering all four years of Social Studies. 
In one volume, it provides a complete summary of 
all the essential information—brought completely 
up to date in this third edition. 

Teachers find especially helpful the excellent test material 
within, and at the end of each chapter, and the complete 


examinations (with scaled answers) in the appendix. 


320 pp. $1.35 net to schools 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


The Company’s Educational Test Department, in 
collaboration with teachers, supervisors, and super- 
intendents, is engaged in developing standardized 
objective achievement tests in all subject matter 
areas at the elementary and high school level. The 
Department also plans to publish aptitude tests and 
other psychological measures. 


$1.35 net to schools 


AN AID FOR LATIN: TWO YEARS 
Sister Elizabeth Joseph Byrnes, C.S.J. 


Sixteen editions of this valuable review aid for the 
first two years of high school Latin have alréady 
satisfied teachers and students alike. The new seven- 
teenth edition incorporates all the useful features of 
the earlier works and additional new material. 


An excellent work book and “clincher” for daily 
lessons in grammar, translation, prose, etymology, 
vocabulary and historical background. An appendix 
contains excellent tests in first year Latin and ex- 
aminations for the two-year program. 


192 pp. 66c net to schools 


VISUAL AIDS 


The Visual Aids Department develops film strips 
and other visual instructional aids for use in class- 
room and study groups. These are of two kinds: 
those designed specifically to supplement McMullen 
textbooks and those intended for use independently 
of a textbook. Carefully prepared manuals will help 
in the effective use of all strips. 


The Declan X. McMullen Company 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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We Are Proud to Offer the Following Fordham University Press Books 


A COMPLETE COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR PHILOSOPHY 


LP 


Logic. 
Joseph B. Walsh, S.J. 


The fundamentals of logic are thoroughly 
developed by definition and illustration, in 
a concise and readable presentation. 


112 pp. $1.25 


Epistemology. 
Walter F. Cunningham, S.J. 
A textbook in criteriology in the tradi- 


tional Scholastic manner, with the difficul- 
ties of the beginner kept clearly in mind. 


120 pp. $2.25 


Ontology. 
Walter F. Cunningham, S.J. 
The concepts of being, essence, the attri- 


butes of being, and causality are treated 
in an orderly and easily followed manner. 


68 pp. $1.00 


Cosmology. 
John J. Colligan, S.J. 
A brief and essentially complete treatment 


of the corporeal world. Widely adopted 
and praised in colleges and seminaries. 


104 pp. $1.60 


Philosophical Psychology. 
Raymond J. Anable, S.J. 


“This work is characterized by an unusu- 
ally extensive consideration of actual prob- 
lems and actual literature. The way of 
presentation is a happy combination of the 
traditional procedure and a readable text.” 
—Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


276 pp. $3.00 


Liberty: Its Use and Abuse. 
Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. 


A course of ethics for an entire college 
year, covering the difficulties of opposing 
systems as well as the traditional point of 
view. Study aids include topics for discus- 
sion and readings. Adopted by more than 
40 Catholic colleges. 


454 pp. $4.50 


God and Reason. 


God Infinite, the World, and Reason. 
William J. Brosnan, S.J. 


These two books (1) prove the existence 
of God; (2) present a systematized vindi- 
cation of the infinite perfections of God; 
(3) philosophically establish God as Crea- 
tor of the world; and (4) marshal truth 
against an array of false modern philoso- 
phies. 

232 pp. $2.50 
254 pp. $2.50 


The Declan X. McMullen Company 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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For the public-school profession the test case is to de- 
termine conclusively whether we are to have in this na- 
tion a single or dual system of education in the Federal- 
aid dispute. The outcome of this test on the Federal 
level will be a precedent for other branches of govern- 
ment. Both sides of the controversy know full well the 
far-reaching implications of Congress’ decision on the 
Federal-aid bills pending before it. 

Now, to come to the field of hard, political realities. 
The record on Federal aid clearly shows that bills pro- 
viding for both public and non-public schools have been 
enacted into law while discriminatory bills have died 
a-borning. Noteworthy examples of fair Federal-aid prac- 
tices are the G.I. Bill, which subsidizes all forms of high- 
er education including theological training; the Mead 
Housing Act, authorizing government subsidies for the 
construction of dormitories and classrooms on the cam- 
puses of denominational colleges, and the Lanham Act 
providing aid equitably for nursing education. 

During the 79th Congress the major legislative tussles 
on school matters involved the School Lunch Bill and 
the Taft proposal for Federal aid. Both measures were 
processed through the legislative mill of public hearings 
and executive committee sessions. Both bills were finally 
reported ‘0 the Senate. The School Lunch Act became 
law but the Taft Bill was not even called for debate in 
the Senate. Is it not pertinent to our present consideration 
that the 79th Congress passed a bill granting Federal 
money for lunchroom operations in both public and non- 
public schools while in the same session it failed to act 
on a measure restricting aid to public schools? 

The School Lunch Act is an excellent example of a 
working agreement between the Federal Government, 
State governments, and the non-public schools. In twen- 
ty States the Department of Education, acting as trustee 
for the Federal funds allotted to non-public schools, dis- 
burses the funds to these schools, subject to the same 
conditions and requirements as are demanded of the 
public schools. In the other States, which have notified 
the Department of Agriculture that their laws do not 
permit them to serve as trustees, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself distributes a pro-rata share of the State’s al- 
lotment directly to the non-public schools. This arrange- 
ment requires no compromise of principle by any partici- 
pating agency. The Federal Government adheres to its 
policy of equity and at the same time respects the State’s 
autonomy in educational matters. The State governments 
need not compromise their constitutions, for they are 
given a choice either of serving as a trustee for Federal 
funds or of directing the Federal Government to handle 
its own funds in disbursements to non-public schools. 
The non-public schools receive their fair share of assis- 
tance but also must meet the standards and regulations 
required by the Federal and State governments. 

The mere mention of “meeting State standards” dis- 
turbs those Catholics who feel that accepting Federal aid 
is a serious menace to the independence of Catholic 
schools. It is my-conviction that our schools will not 
pull their weight in American life until they become 
integrated with the whole of American education. The 
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responsibilities of Catholic education go far beyond the 
confines of the Catholic school; they embrace an aposto- 
late to bring Christ’s teaching to the community and to 
the nation. This apostolate implies that Catholic schools 
be recognized by the American public as an indispens- 
able cultural force in American life. Without the of- 
ficial approval of government, particularly the Federal 
Government, reinforced by a grant of public funds, 
Catholic schools simply wil] not receive this recognition 
but will go into an eclipse as the secularized public 


schools, with the full and exclusive blessing of govern-’ 


ment, gain the ascendancy in American education and 
in American life. We must indeed be on guard against 
any unwarranted Federal interference with the curricula 
of Catholic schools or with our complete independence 
in the selection of teachers; but the preservation of our 
independence does not require that we tolerate injustice 
in the distribution of public funds for education. 

What are the possibilities of an acceptable bill in the 
present Congress? Of the many bills before the 80th Con- 
gress, Senator Taft’s measure, S. 742, has the endorse- 
ment of the public-school profession for several reasons: 
with bi-partisan sponsorship it stands the best chance of 
receiving a favorable reception in Congress; it is a con- 
servative first step toward a wider range of Federal sup- 
port of education; it grants the States broad discretion 
in the use of their Federal allotments. 

The bill also complies with most requirements of the 
Catholic position. It explicitly forbids Federal control, 
restricts aid to areas of need, and provides for State- 
wide equalization. Its one limitation is its ineffective pro- 
vision for aid to parochial schools. Senator Taft’s bill 
permits a State to spend a portion of its Federal allot- 
ment on non-public schools provided it spends a cor- 
responding sum of State and local funds for the same 
purpose. Hence, it is claimed that the Taft proposal gives 
non-public schools the “right” to Federal aid. It does— 
in the same way that Mississippi gives the Negro a right 
to vote, provided he can persuade the legislature to re- 
peal the poll tax. There is just no point in giving a State 
permission to aid private schools when it is prohibited 
from doing so by its own basic laws. 

A simple amendment to the Taft Bill, similar to the 
provision for non-public schools in the School Lunch Act, 
would make the bill acceptable to Catholic educators. 
Not more than $4,000,000 out of the total appropriation 
of $150,000,000 would be available for non-public 
schools. Two Federal dollars per Catholic school child 
will not give much help to Catholic schools, but these two 
dollars will be the child’s guarantee that the Federal 
Government shall not regard him as second-class citizen 
because he happens to attend a parochial school. 

The public-school profession stands in opposition to 
a Federal-aid bill if any of the funds go to non-public 
schools. The Catholic position is endorsement of a bill 
for Federal aid to both public and non-public schools. 
Which group is the obstructionist? Take your choice, but 
it appears to me that the public-school groups have them- 
selves to blame for the delay in gaining congressional 
approval of Federal aid. 
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Trying 6-4-4 





INTEGRATING HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 





By Leonard V. Koos. Harper. 208p. 
$3 





THE NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE 





By John A. Sexson and John W. Har- 
beson. Harper. 312p. $3.50 


Anyone interested in the improvement 
of American education should give at- 
tention to these two books, both con- 
cerned with the 6-4-4 plan of reorgani- 
zation of elementary school, high 
school and college. The first, by Koos, 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Chicago, is a study of ten 
institutions conducting fourteen years 
of elementary and secondary education 
(one with a 7-3-4 organization) in a 
continuous system, with particular at- 
tention to the integrating factors of the 
upper two units. These institutions are 
located in Pasadena, Ventura, Pamona 
and the Compton School District in 
California; in Moberly and Jefferson 
City, Mo.; in Parsons and Pratt, Kan.; 
in Bartleville, Oklahoma and Merid- 
ian, Mississippi. The second book is 
concerned with the first of these ten 
institutions, Pasadena, and has for its 
authors the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Principal of the upper four- 
year unit. 

This latter book, in Part I, Chapter 
I, presents a “General Overview” of 
the new American college. Part II 
deals with the “History and Philos- 
ophy” of the new college. Part III, 
“Organization and Administration,” 
presents the problems of integration 
with upper and lower levels, classifica- 
tion of students, etc., while Part IV, 
entitled “Offerings,” details the cur- 
triculum of the new college, and Part 
V, the conclusion, gives the outlook for 
the future. 

The other book, by Koos, is much 
shorter, with only ten chapters; the 
first three concerned with the Origin 
of the Movement, Opinion of Admin- 
istrators, and its Superiority. Follow- 
ing this are two chapters on the Cur- 
riculum and four chapters on Student 
Guidance and Democratization, the 
Instructors, Supervision and Costs, and 
Facilities Including Libraries. The 


final chapter carries the title: “Con- 


clusions, Obstacles, and Names.” 


One need only glance over the topics 
treated in both books to see that the 
authors are enthusiastic proponents of 
the type of reorganization described. 
There is general agreement also on the 
basic philosophy of the upper unit of 
four years with its two outstanding 
purposes, terminal for those not going 
on to the university level and prepara- 
tory for those that are. There is a 
radical difference, however, in the 
curricular organization for the achieve- 
ment of these purposes when we com- 
pare the offerings in one of the ten 
institutions presented by Koos. that of 
the College in Chicago University 
(p. 77) and those of the public insti- 
tutions, notably that of Pasadena, 
treated in detail in Sexson’s and 
Harbeson’s book. The school popula- 
tion of the latter is made up of stu- 
dents, two-thirds of whom are inter- 
ested in terminal curricula and “about 





fifty” different curriculums are offered 
for these different groups, whereas in 
the Chicago University College there is 
one curriculum made up _ almost 
entirely in the early years of “general 
courses,” with election only in the 
latter years to make possible specific 
preparation for those going on into the 
professional and graduate schools; 
while for those whose four years’ work 
is terminal in character, election makes 
possible pursuit of an_ intellectual 
interest as part of their continued 
general education. Thus are achieved 
in the one curriculum (so it is claimed) 
the two purposes of general education 
for all, with specific preparation for 
those who desire it. This is in sharp 
contrast to the many vocational cur- 
riculums offered in The New American 
College, Chap. XXIII “Meeting the 
Needs of Terminal Students.” 

This emphasis on the single educa- 
tional system in both types of institu- 
tions, all students living and learning 
together, no matter how variant may be 
the curricula they are following in the 
public institutions, makes provision for 
social solidarity, but the problem is: 


does it make ample provision for their 
individual development? 

This question is forcibly impressed 
upon us when we give attention to the 
educational reorganization provided for 
in the 1944 Educational Act of Eng- 
land. Certainly this Act is the greatest 
step that country has ever made in its 
efforts to bring into being an educa- 
tional system that is truly democratic 
in character. But equal opportunity 
for all in England does not mean the 
same opportunity, since individuals 
differ so much in both abilities and 
needs. Hence in their planning diver- 
sity has been provided for as well as 
equal opportunity. From this point of 
view have come the three types of sec- 
ondary schools provided for in the Act, 
1) Grammar Schools for those inter- 
ested in “learning for its own sake,” 
2) Technical Schools for those whose 
chief interest is vocational in either 
industry or commerce, but preparing 
the more able students for the univer- 
sities and technical colleges, and 3) 
the Modern School which will continue 
general education for the majority of 
pupils “up to the school leaving age.” 
Is a similar development likely here in 
the U. S. now? There are some signs 
that it is already in process with the 
increase in specialized high schools, 
both academic and vocational, and the 
institutes that have been coming into 
being during the past decade with em- 
phasis on vocational training. 

Plac’ the entrance age for these 
English secondary schools at eleven 
should serve as a stimulus for the re- 
organization of the U. S. system in 
which fourteen is still the entrance age 
for the majority of high schools. There 
is little justification for the old eight- 
grade school unless the upper years are 
truly secondary in character; that is, 
unless skill in the tools as the primary 
objective has been replaced by use of 
the tools in the assimilation of the 
social inheritance. 

Another sharp contrast between the 
new American college in the public 
school systems and that of Chicago 
University is in the awards received 
with completion of the four years of 
work. In California in 1917, when the 
new colleges were given more explicit 
legal status, “they were required by 
law to accept students of both recom- 
mended and non-recommended groups” 
from high school. This dual classifica- 
tion is continued throughout the four 
years with the upper group receiving a 
“certificate” carrying a recommenda- 
tion for junior standing in the standard 
college as well as a “diploma,” while 
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Harper Books 
Illuminating Current 
Educational Trends 











—FOR US THE LIVING 


An Approach to Civie Education by John 
J. Mahoney, Boston University 
A vigorous plea for improved public civic 
education with a discussion of the new cur- 
riculum content required for tomorrow’s demo- 
cratic citizenship. $2.50 


—EDUCATION FACES 
THE FUTURE 


An Appraisal of Contemporary Movements 
in Education by I. B. Berkson 
A leading educational philosopher presents a 
lucid and penetrating picture of the central 
issues of educational theory and practice, and 
the effect on them of changing economic and 
social developments. $3.50 


—TERMINAL EDUCATION IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


by Phebe Ward, San Francisco Junior 
College 
The resalt of a study of methods of junior 
eollege education in nine institutions. $2.50 


—PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Its Tasks and Opportunities by Brand 
Blanshard and Others 
An interesting and comprehensive report on 
how philosophy is taught in American col- 
leges, with proposals for strengthening its 
instruction. $3.00 


—THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Its Responsibility and Opportunity. Edited 
by Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 
A searching analysis of the shortcomings and 
difficulties of American high schools and an 
approach to improvement necessary to a full 
meeting of responsibility. $3.00 


—MINORITY PROBLEMS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Study of Administrative Policies and 
Practices in Seven School Systems by 
Theodore Brameld 
A first-hand study of how the schools systems 
in seven representative American cities have 
undertaken local programs of intercultural 
education. $2. 


—ACTION FOR UNITY 


by Goodwin Watson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


“, . . @ Strategic guide to the war against 
prejudice and persecution.”—from the Fore- 


word by Charles E. Hendry. $2.00 


—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A Program for Colleges and Universities 
by W. Emerson Reck, Director of Public 
Relations, Colgate University 
A systematic sccount of all the principles and 
methods which have proved effective in carry- 
ing forward a program of public relations in 
colleges. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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the lower group receives only the 
diploma. 

The graduates of the Chicago Uni- 
versity college on the other hand re- 
ceive a bachelor degree with grades 7 
and 8 eliminated if they have received 
all their training in the University lab- 
oratory schools. Are students at fifteen 
or sixteen mature enough to do college 
work? The answer to this question is 
given in the book by Koos in the words 
of Dr. Ralph Tyler, Chairman of the 
University Department of Education, 
taken from the Forty-third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education entitled Adolescence. The 
evidence is given in Tables 21 and 22, 
in which the scores on Psychological 
and Aptitude Tests and also on the 
Comprehensive Examinations taken 
later of two groups are compared, 
those entering the college after ten 
years of schooling and the graduates 
of high school after twelve years. 
Tyler’s interpretation of these results 
is given in these words: 


It is clear that students who have 
had a chance to take these college 
courses at the age of 15, 16, and 
17, have done just as good work 
as students who have taken the 
courses at age 18, 19, and 20. 
There is no evidence to justify the 
conclusion that students of 15 and 
16 are too young to undergo 
the intellectual work of college. 
Rather, the evidence suggests that 
they are mature enough and that 
they need the opportunity for 
mental stimulation (p. 85). 


Will the “new American colleges” 
in the public school systems of the 
country ever make this departure of 
awarding the bachelor degree at the 
termination of their four year curri- 
culums instead of leaving this for two 
more years of work in the upper divi- 
sion of the standard and university 
colleges? In all probability not until 
the great universities of the country 
approve it. This fall there will be 
three colleges operating on this basis, 
the Chicago University College; St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, with its 
curriculum of “the great books” and 
its “sister college” in Massachusetts to 
be inaugurated next September by the 
present President of St. John’s, String- 
fellow Barr. The two books reviewed 
here should play a real part in prepar- 
ing the American mind for this adjust- 
ment in the American educational sys- 
tem that would eliminate the years 
which, in the opinion of a good many 
educators, are now being wasted on the 
elementary level. ' 

W. F. Cunnincuam, C.S.C. 


1947 


Catholic women’s colleges 





FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS 





By Rev. Charles A. Hart and others. 
Baltimore. College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland. 105p. 


The theme of these lectures, signaliz- 
ing the golden jubilee of the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, is timely 
and important to a distraught educa- 
tional world. In the first discourse, on 
“The Concept of a Catholic Liberal 
Arts College,” the Rev. Charles A. 
Hart of the Catholic University traces 
the genesis of the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland back to 1598 when 
at Mattaincourt, France, Rev. Peter 
Fourier founded the Congregation of 
Notre Dame for the education of young 
girls. This early congregation later 
became known as the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 

In 1895 the School Sisters opened 
“the first four-year college for women 
under Catholic auspices in the United 
States.” The College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland is thus known as the 
“mother” of Catholic women’s colleges, 
as Vassar College (1865) is called the 
parent of all women’s institutions of 
higher learning. Some statistics given 
by Father Hart deserve repetition here. 
Another 95 Catholic senior colleges 
for women have followed the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland. And as 
Harvard College (1636) was the first 
college for men, Georgetown College 
(1789) was the first Catholic men’s 
college—to which 92 have been added 
over the years. Catholic men’s and 
women’s colleges thus total 189. 

Historically, says Father Hart, the 
notion of a liberal arts college comes 
from Plato and Aristotle, who spoke 
of “higher studies suitable for free 
men.” Not only were these studies not 
undertaken by everyone, but “they 
were not directed towards any gainful 
trades or professions.” The emphasis 
was upon the speculative, the spiritual 
and the moral. Comparing the 
Catholic liberal arts college with the 
general run of liberal arts colleges, 
Father Hart concludes that in the 
Catholic college, “first and foremost 
then, thorough theological inquiry, @ 
truly scientific study and not a mere 
repetition of primary and secondary 
school catechetics, must be undertaken, 
that above all other things the student 
may know himself for what he is and 
why he is.” In fact, “these three, 
theology, ultimate philosophy and gen- 
eral history constitute the foundation 
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and all-pervasive disciplines, the sine- 
qua-non of a Catholic liberal arts 
education.” 

What, then, asks Father Hart, is to 
be thought of “not a few Catholic in- 
stitutions which are so untrue to the 
Catholic tradition of the central place 
of philosophy in the college curriculum 
that they consider it modern to imitate 
the secular liberal arts colleges in their 
practically total exclusion of ultimate 
philosophy as the integrating principle 
of higher learning rationally consid- 
ered.” 

Second in the series of jubilee lec- 


tures is “The Contribution of the 
Catholic College for Women to 
American Life,” by Sister Mary 


Eugene, S.S.N.D., of the English De- 
partment of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee. Tracing the challenge 
woman has given the world from early 
times, the author sketches the many 
aspects — intellectual, spiritual, eco- 
nomic, political and even military—of 
woman’s contribution to the world and 
to the American world in particular. 
“Today,” she points out, “the Catholic 
liberal arts college for women is again 
shifting its angle of approach... . 
The Catholic gentlewoman must again 


- set the standards of living . . . she must 


restore the reticences of virtue; she 
must help to attract womanhood back 
to the hearth and the home.” Her task 
in the days of reconstruction and peace 
is not so much to create a new order 
as to bring about a return to some of 
the perennially right principles and 
characteristic virtues. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari of Catholic 
University, in the third lecture, on 
“The Nature and Function of the 
Catholic College for Women,” reviews 
the controversy concerning the nature 
and function of the college. He says, 
in part: 


All agree in the aims of what is 
known as the general college, 
often called the college of liberal 
arts, except for one point—the 
responsibility of the college to 
furnish to those students who plan 
to end their formal education with 
graduation some special training 
which will enable them to earn as 
well as to enjoy a_ respectable 
living. 

Norman Foerster, Msgr. Julius Haun, 
S. K. Wilson, S.J., Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. and six prominent non- 
Catholic educators who conducted a 
public forum on “The Function of the 
Liberal Arts College in a Democratic 
Society” are quoted and their views 
evaluated. Dr. Deferrari finds eight 


points on which the views agree, over- 
lap or disagree. The second half of 
Dr. Deferrari’s paper points out some 
of the major contributions Catholic 
women’s colleges have made to Amer- 
ican life over a period of half a cen- 
tury. 

“Current Changes and Postwar 
Teaching,” by Dr. Elizabeth Morrissey 
of the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, puts strongest emphasis on 
leadership in the hard years ahead. 
Educators, she maintains, must prepare 
students for a full realization of their 
civic and social responsibilities. This 
will mean that “less time and attention 
can be given to past events, social 
procedures and institutions than has 
been customary. Each school and each 
teacher will find a way to make needed 
adjustments, once the obligation is 
realized.” The main task in classroom 
procedure, she says, is not a question 
of what to think, but 


The real task for the average 
class, assuming basic principles 
have been taught in philosophy, 
logic, ethics and kindred subjects 
. . . is to teach where to find 
dependable factual material nec- 
essary in order to make correct 
judgment, then how to organize 
and evaluate the material and 
finally to stimulate action if the 
occasion warrants it. This kind of 
teaching will remain with one 
through life. Then a new situa- 
tion or a new problem will call 
forth a familiar procedure, namely, 
assemble your facts, read as 
widely as possible on various view- 
points, then make your own 
decision, based on solid principles 
you have been taught. 


Catholic teaching, she concludes, with 
its emphasis on the preciousness of 
the individual soul, lays upon us an 
obligation to train our young people 
for the contest ahead, a contest upon 
which may depend the very existence 
of our free enterprises and of democ- 
racy itself. 

The last of the jubilee series deals 
with “An Important Contemporary 
Purpose of Catholic Education.” Its 
author, Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., 
dean of the Georgetown University 
Graduate School, is concerned with the 
threat that “in gearing education to 
contemporary needs, many educators 
and not a few Catholic are proposing 
to scrap our traditional educational 
structure. In its place they would 
substitute a loosely coordinated but 
statistically efficient and financially 
profitable college of vocational 
courses.” 


He points out that this drastic 
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peaageggarer:*-— 
“Recommended highly as a 
‘check list' for us as we pre- 


pare our convert classes." 
—The Priest 


WHEREON 
TO STAND 


What Catholics Believe 
and Why 


By 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 
with an introduction by 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


“I know of no other book which 
more richly deserves recommenda- 
tion to the intelligent layman, Cath- 
olic or not. It would be difficult to 
find a single point of Catholic doc- 
trine or practice which is not han- 
dled in WHEREON TO STAND, 
and handled both intelligently and 
intelligibly.”—Joseph Bluett, S.J. in 
America. 
$3.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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change is not regarded by those educa- 
tors as a tragedy because the final 
either denied, 


destiny of man _ is 


ignored or misunderstood: 


The Catholic adjustment of educa- 
tion to contemporary needs is 
quite different. It is based not on 
expediency but on principle. The 
Catholic is educated both for 
time and eternity, but he is not 
taught to think that eternity 
should be adjusted to time. The 
whole, it is logically thought, 
should not be adapted to the part, 
but rather the part to the whole, 
just as the principle should not 
be adjusted to the practice but 
rather the practice to the prin- 
ciple. 


This little volume has a distinct and 
powerful message which the 
reader may or may not agree, in 
whole or in part, but which he should 
know. 


with 


Sister ANN Joacuim, O.P. 


“Good Pagan’s Failure” 





RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 





By V. T. Thayer. Viking. 212p. $2.75 


The recent attack on Catholic educa- 
tion by Dr. John L. Childs of Teachers 
College, Columbia, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
dramatizes the significance of this 
volume by Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educa- 
tional Director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools in New York City. Dr. Childs 
vigorously denies any place to paro- 
chial schools in American democracy. 
Dr. Thayer in his latest book insists 
that if the state is to offer financial 
assistance to private education, it is 
going to “officiate at its own funeral.” 

Thayer’s purpose in writing the 
volume under review is to portray “the 
rise of the secular school and to con- 
sider the full import of the challenge 
now directed against it.” He insists 
that “powerful influences are attempt- 
ing to annul the principle of separation 
of Church and State and to bring reli- 
gion back into the curriculum.” These 
influences represent nothing less than 
“counter-revolution” against the sec- 
ular school. 

Trends opposed by Thayer include 
the following: mandatory Bible read- 
ing in public schools, released time for 
religious instruction, bus transperta- 
tion of parochial pupils at public ex- 
pense, free textbooks for such pupils 
out of public funds, and attempts to 
obtain Federal aid for private schools. 
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While the secular school seemed 
secure in 1914, the situation proved 
quite different a generation later. In 
explanation of the change, Thayer lists 


a number of influential factors. To a 
disillusioned public, civilization in 
1939 seemed to be in a process of dis. 
integration. Scientific education had 
failed to provide meaning and to give 
an organic unity to life. Progressive 
schools had failed to build character— 
they opened the way rather for rudder. 


less individualism. Economic conserva. 


tives, fearing political liberalism and | 


radicalism turned to religion to but- 
tress the status quo. They were joined 
by some who feared 


and by others who felt the need of the | 


the effect of | 
science on conventional religious ideas | 


; 


t 


steadying influence of religion—since | 


‘ 


religion 
easier to control.” Hence the demand 
for legislation favoring religion and 


‘might render young people | 


the persistent attempts to turn back | 


the hands of the clock. 

Taking sharp issue with advocates 
of spiritual values who seek refuge in 
something otherworldly “revealed to us 
by an authority other than reason and 
judgment and the orderly rules of 
evidence,” Thayer presents his own 
ethical outlook and its educational 
implications. His views, in substance, 
are as follows: 1) sound morality can 
be developed without religious under- 
pinning; 2) democracy is not based 
on a religious concept; 3) religion 


—E 


Ot RR LENT ee! 


isn’t necessary for the weaving of the | 


essential bonds of unity between the 
diverse elements in our population; 
4) moral life is a strictly human enter. 
prise; 5) ideas and activities which 
create character have their roots in 
life experiences that transcend the 
theological and religious affiliations of 
men and women; 6) supernaturalism 
undermines man’s faith in his own 
resources; and 7) since naturalists 
constitute a substantial part of the 
population, they must be recognized 
in public education. 

Obviously Thayer has written what 
is perhaps the most controversial 
educational book since Norman Woelfel 
published his Molders of the American 
Mind in 1933 and proclaimed that the 
present duty of education is the 


putting aside resolutely such dam- 
aged entities as the Christian 
tradition and capitalism. . . . The 
things of highest value for indivi- 
dual experience will net, however, 
be found out as long as intellec 
tual leaders maintain a sensitivity 
over the supernatural significance 
of Christian mythology or a senti- 
mental personal attachment to the 
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character of Jesus. It may as well 

be frankly recognized that the 

days of Christian solidarity in 
in America are over. 

Fourteen years ago Woelfel played 
with the thought that a “social cata- 
clysm some time in the next genera- 
tion” might thrust the Christian tradi- 
tion off the stage of modern America. 
Thayer evidently does not look for so 
swift a consummation, for despite 
religion’s Gethsemani in World War II, 
the supernatural » remains. 
Naturalism has won many battles; but 
the naturalists fear they will lose thei* 


vision 


war. 
Within the limits of this review, 
there is no space for critical analysis 
of Thayer’s basic assumptions and of 
the various practical limitations he 
would impose upon parental rights in 
education. A few things, however, 
need to be said. In the first place, 
millions of our fellow citizens, rec- 
ognizing that religion is the root of our 
culture and the ultimate safeguard of 
liberty, insist that we can dignify the 
slogan “All the children of all the 
people” only when the state ceases to 
impose extreme hardship on parents 
who choose to give their children the 
fullness of their educational heritage. 

Secondly, assistance to private schools 
does not violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State. 
Cooperation does not mean organic 
unity, as Thayer seems to imply. Health 
and physical education services for 
private-school pupils, bus transporta- 
tion, assistance from the public schools’ 
bureau of testing, from its visiting 
teachers, its attendance officers, and its 
teachers of special subjects are evi- 
dences of legitimate and desirable in- 
terest in young American citizens, re- 
gardless of their faith or the schools 
they attend. The recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Everson case supporting the action of 
New Jersey in providing bus transpor- 
tation to parochial schools is notable 
for its insistence that citizens shall not 
be denied the benefits of public-welfare 
legislation either because of their faith, 
or lack of it. 

Thirdly, there are many distinguished 
educators who hold views similar to 
those expressed by Dean Russell of 
Teachers College in his Interim Report 
of April 29, 1943 wherein he refers to 
the demand for a redesign of American 
education to recognize “religion as a 
phase of the culture.” Many leaders in 
public education feel that more gener- 
ous aid for public schools coupled with 
reasonable assistance to private schools 


would not only operate to the great 
advantage of “all the children of all 
the people” but would go far to pro- 
mote unity in American education and 
a spirit of mutual understanding among 
our people. 

Unfortunately, Thayer’s Religion in 
Public Education fails to offer anything 
like a realistic or constructive approach 
to the educational and spiritual prob- 
lems of our time. His pages are dis- 
tinguished largely for their negations. 





Moreover, his program of ethical edu- 
cation is pretty much a matter of water- 
ing leaves while the roots wither. Deny- 
ing Maritain’s warning that “morality 
without religion undermines morality 
and is able to sustain human life for 
but a few generations,” his chapters 
present a philosophy which, when car- 
ried into action, finds ultimate expres- 
sion in what Rosalind Murray so aptly 
calls “the good pagan’s failure.” 
Rosert H. MaHoney 





SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 
DEMANDS 
ADEQUATE PREPARATION! 


rae 


Four Ways to Prepare Yourself or Others 


through 
MARRIAGE PREPARATION SERVICES 


1—Correspondence Plan 


Functions like a regular correspondence 
course. First 8 lessons, available to all: 
$5. Enrollment in complete course (15 
lessons; Priest’s authorization required) : 
$10. 


2—Group Plan 


Available where such courses are con- 
ducted under lecture and study club 
form. Can be organized on parish or 
city-wide basis. Texts of lessons at very 


low cost. 


3—School Plan 


First 8 lessons available for high school 

or college classes. An excellent way and 

time to teach the correct attitude to- . 
wards courtship and marriage. Course 

can be integrated in curriculum. Texts 

of lessons provided at very low cost. 


4—Combination Plan 


Available to those who have followed 
the first 8 lessons in the group or 
school plan. These may complete the 
course by correspondence at a cost of $5. 


PREPARE NOW FOR HAPPINESS LATER! 


EEE EEE 


LIST OF SUBJECTS TREATED 


1—The present situation; 2—The ideal husband, wife; 3—Love and 


happiness; 4—Courtship, engagement; 5—Masculine, feminine Psychol- 


ogy; 6—Economic Preparation; 7—Spirituality; 8—Canon Law; 9— 
Civil Law; 10—Marriage Ceremony; 11—Anatomy, Physiology; 12— 
Relations, birth; 13—Hygiene; 14—What is allowed and forbidden 


in Marriage; 15—-Adaptation. 
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The 1947 Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Announces 


INSTITUTE ON CANON LAW ......... July 7-18 
Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., Professor of Canon Law, 
West Baden College 


INSTITUTE ON THE PROPER CONCEPT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE pk +e July 7-18 
Rev. Robert B. Eiten S.J., author of The Apostolate of Suffering 


INSTITUTE ON HOSPITAL ETHICS. . July 21- August 1 


Rev. Edwin F. Healy, $.J., Professor of Moral Theology, 
West Baden College 


INSTITUTE ON PAROCHIAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM July 21- August 1 


Sister Mary Edana, Ph.D., Community Supervisor, 
Sisters of Mercy 


LECTURES ON MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE RELIGIOUS 


LIFE (for Superiors only) July 21 - July 24 
Rev. Hugh P. O’Neill, S.J. 


More than 100 Credit Courses, 

Graduate and Undergraduate, 

in the Six-W eek Summer Session, 
JuNeE 23 - AuGusT 1 


For Information or Bulletin, address 
Dr. Francis J. Donohue, Director of Summer Session 


University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 
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A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 
TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





By Ernest J. Chave. University of 
Chicago Press. 168p. $2.50 


In reviewing this book, some critics 
would take issue with such historical 
slovenliness as, “Jesus stimulated a 
small group of radicals in the Jewish 
Church, and they launched the Chris- 
tian movement. Luther and Wesley, in 
turn, promoted other radical changes 
and in their day broke the incrusta- 
tions of religion, setting free its true 
spirit and power.” Others would be 
annoyed at the sheer puerility of the 
alternatives in such speculations as 

Once adults pass the stage of 
thinking of God as a big man in 
the skies who is kind and senti- 
mental, who likes to hear children 
and grown-ups sing his praises, 
religion may mean something more 
than saying, “Thank you, God.’ 
It will begin in the response of a 
child’s organism to tender care, 
to rhythmic and harmonious 
sounds, to good food, to oppor- 
tunities for quiet, regular rest, 
because the organism grows best 
and finds satisfactions under such 
conditions. 

These objections, however justified, 
would be attributed to the pontificating 
of some “indoctrinated” mind which 
“had ceased to think critically and, 
like an infallible pope, asked all to 
bend before his gilded images.” This 
review, therefore, will judge the book 
on the quality of its thought and the 
professional competence of its author. 
Professor Chave’s thesis is that religion 
should be approached from the point 
of view of the naturalist who accepts 
no truth he cannot know through 
human experience. To make natural- 
ism functional, he offers a program of 
religious education “by which leaders 
in all realms of life co-operate to 
further the growth of personal-social 
values and attainments.” While one is 
left free to use the traditional term 
“God” for the great cosmic forces of 
the universe, the supernatural is here 
opposed to the real. “Naturalism,” he 
says, “gives religion a much more sub- 
stantial and realistic basis.” 

It does not seem to occur to the 
author that those accepting the pri- 
macy of the supernatural do not 
exclude the natural thereby. The 
inestimable contribution of Dr. Meitner 
in the field of atomic energy would be 
impossible if faith in the supernatural 
disqualified her for investigation. A. 
Cressy Morrison, former president of 
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the New York Academy of Sciences, 
amply illustrates in his book, Man 
Does Not Live Alone, the harmony of 
faith and science. Professor Chave’s 
failure to recognize that one need 
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Methodists, Catholics, or whatever 
they have inherited,” the experience of 
Newman, Chesterton, Clare Boothe 
Luce, Avery Dulles and thousands of 
others bears contradictory testimony. 
Contrary to the theory that a system of 
ethics supernaturally motivated shifts 
moral responsibility, Edgar Hoover has 
issued recent statements. If the author 
had read only Newman’s application 
of the parable of the mustard seed, he 
would see that the Church in its his- 
torical development has admirably met 
conditions in a changing world. Mere 
textbooks in cosmology, ethics, and 
apologetics, handbooks on Catholic 
Social Action, the encyclicals on labor 
by Leo XIII and Pius XI would not 
only answer most of Professor Chave’s 
objections, but would prove how 
archaic they are. He will find many 
of his problems solved as early as the 
thirteenth century in the Summa of 
St. Thomas. 

The principles in this book will never 
achieve the vague humanitaricn ideals 
of Professor Chave, because he denies 
to human beings the only justification 
for their intrinsic worth. Out of his 
own University his thesis stands con- 








This Is 
My Story 


by Louis Francis 
Budenz 


LITTLE over a year ago Mr. 
Budenz left the Communist 
Party and, under the guidance of 
Msgr. Sheen, re-entered the 
Catholic Church from which he 
had been excommunicated thirty 
years before. As editor of the 
Daily Worker and member of the 
powerful Central Committee, 
Mr. Budenz was able to observe 
the conspiratorial activities of 
the Communist Party at close 
quarters. In his new book he re- 
veals the inner workings of the 
Party and explains how and why 
he returned to the faith of his 
fathers. At all bookstores. $3.00 
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demned. Chancellor Hutchins has said 

If God is denied or man’s spiritual 
nature is denied, then the basis of 
community disappears. . . . Unless 
we believe that every man is the 
child of God we cannot love our 
brothers. . . . I will admit that if 
the whole world practiced Aris- 
totle’s ethics the whole world 
would be much better off than it 
is today. But I doubt if any single 
man, to say nothing of the whole 
world, can practice Aristotle’s 
ethics without the support and 
inspiration of religious faith. 

The book can be commended in its 
author’s zeal to make religion func- 
tional. But one does not make a thing 
function by destroying the nature by 
which it operates. In the words of 
Cardinal Gasquet, we do not bring 
about a reform by having men change 
what is holy, but by having what is 
holy change men. For this reason, 
although we cannot recommend Pro- 
fessor Chave for the bookshelves of 
our friends, we can recommend him to 
the prayers in which he has no faith. 
The answer to his problem lies not in 
more negations of the supernatural 
but in an unprejudiced study, and 
a humble, intelligent affirmation of its 
undeniable truth. 

Sister Mary Immacu ate, C.S.C. 





EDUCATION AND WORLD 
TRAGEDY 





By Howard Mumford Jones. Harvard 
University Press. 178p. $2.50 


The book opens with citations of statis- 
tics and other evidences in proof of the 
assertion that “the history of mankind 
for the last half century has been a 
history of deepening horror”: in the 
first three decades of the present cen- 
tury wars killed a third more men than 
had the previous eight centuries, and 
the first four decades have witnessed 
a steady deterioration of the standards 
of western man. Further, during this 
same period, modern warfare has be- 
come increasingly a function of educa- 
tion “and education is increasingly 
dominated by war” and, at the same 
time, nationalism has come, more and 
more, “to warp the healthy develop- 
ment of education.” 

Dr, Jones next asks what is proposed 
to revitalize and improve American 
higher education and finds that the 
more important suggestions come from 
one of “two general schools of thought 
as to the unity desired. The one group 
purposes to seek a dogmatic unity; 
the other wants to find unity in some- 
thing called tradition. . . . At the ex- 
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treme right among the dogmatists is 
the group of Roman Catholic col- 
leges. . . .” (pp. 52-3). Against this 
group of dogmatists Dr. Jones “cour- 
teously urges” three observations: that 
non-catholic Americans will not accept 
Catholic instruction, that “the majority 
of scientists are by no means convinced 
that Aristotelian and Thomistic theory 
is the only hypothesis for scientific 
advance,” that Catholic education in 
Catholic countries is not demonstrably 
successful. 

The second group of dogmatists is 
the Chicago school of thought with its 
outlying colony at St. John’s and its 
eastern proponents like Mark Van 
Doren. These dogmatists, Dr. Jones 
says, put their faith in a return to the 
theory of the medieval university and 
in a prescribed reading list. If these 
be the “twin pillars” of the St. John’s 
and Chicago theory the author's 
criticisms are relevant, but some have 
given accounts of the theory and prac- 
tice at both institutions that suggest 
there are other “pillars” equally im- 
portant. A more pointed criticism of 
the St. John’s booklist is that the books 
are in a tradition that is, “to a sur- 
prising degree, a tradition of scepti- 
cism, authoritarianism and despair of 
ordinary humanity. It is difficult to see 
how such a tradition can help educa- 
tion” (p. 61). 

Another group in academic circles 
urges a “return to what they call tradi- 
tion,” the tradition of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Yet it is this tradition which has 
led directly into the past “half century 
of deepening horror.” Dr. Jones does 
“not see in the programs of academic 
reform any vital treatment of educa- 
tion in a democracy” and he regards 
“as the most serious educational de- 
mand in the U. S. at the moment a 
democratic dynamic as vital to the 
democratic state as the communist 
dynamic of education seems to be to 
Russia” (pp. 88-89). 

Dr. Jones offers, “in a spirit of 
global democracy,” the following sug- 
gestions for a program of under- 
graduate study: “1) Professional or 
vocational training for all. 2) The 


,study of the theory of science and of 


the application of scientific discoveries 
to our technology. 3) The assumptions 
and workings of representative govern- 
ment. 4) The study of Russia. 5) The 
study of the Orient. 6) The study of 
personal relationships in modern so- 
ciety... . This program is intended to 
get us through the next two or three 
decades; it is not meant for eternity” 
(p. 91). That the last four items are 
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urgent needs, could be introduced into 
the academic program and should be 
introduced, is indisputable. That any 
kind of adequate professional or voca- 
tional training can be given concur- 
rently with the other parts of the pro- 
gram is doubtful: there is not enough 
time. The proposal of the second item 
is to be applauded, but there are great 
difficulties in the way of working out 
an adequate presentation. 

Dr. Jones suggests the sixth item as 
a means of “restoring confidence” in 
the democratic process, but it is not 
easy to see how such a study would 
restore that confidence—indeed, it 
might diminish even the little con- 
fidence that remains. 

The last section of the book is an 
excellent and thoughtful criticism of 
the Graduate Schools followed by the 
sound suggestion that graduate work 
be divided into two schools: one to 
train excellent, liberally educated 
teachers, the other to train research 
workers in the sciences. 

The book as a whole is gracefully 
written and thoughtful and it is the 
product of an obvious deep concer 
with the predicament of modern man. 
[If Dr. Jones’s suggested program for 
undergraduate education were followed 
for the next generation it might well be 
that a higher quality of democratic 
leadership would result. But the book 
suffers from two defects: first, the 
analysis of the course of Western 
history during the past half century 
would be less incomplete and more 
intelligible and our understanding of 
the causes of the “deepening horror” 
would be much greater if the com- 
parisons between Western and other 
histories were drawn. It is possible 
clearly to see and rightly to understand 
the latter days of Western history only 
from a viewpoint outside Western 
civilization —- a viewpoint taken, for 
example, by A. J. Toynbee in his great 
Study of History. 

In the second place, the author does 
not seem to recognize that the 
“democratic dynamic” he desires can 
be generated by nothing less than 
teligion, that the “world tragedy” is 
fundamentally the tragedy of a spirit- 
ual crisis, and that any “restoration of 
confidence in democratic processes” 
can come only after religion has gen- 
erated a spiritual dynamic, after a 
belief in the brotherhood of man is 
founded on the only basis that will 
support it: a deeper belief in the 
fatherhood of God. 

E. D. Myers 
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THE FORMATIVE YEARS OF THE life. A force so important deserves its uni 
ad OTRE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- biography. bro 
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By John Tracy Ellis. The American growth in policy, means of support, oe 
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To nominate this volume for a place in and in the wide effects of university to 1 
OHIO every American library may sound ef- thinking on public opinion, all remain dete 
fusive. Its reading will dispel that im- for the future scholar who will come Tl 
pression. For a much-needed work has to take up where Father Ellis left off, ” 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE bike: dine ty Fidler Bilis, and tt te His task was to tell of the beginnings, 8 
FOR WOMEN done well enough to outlast many Seven chapters each of goodly size | few J 
books on its own shelf. complete the task. The first is “The any ¢ 
Degrees: The Catholic University of America Growth of an Idea,” an essay that in ly gr 
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ister of Scteene is not often appreciated by those who early development of American educa. | genel 
‘ have no part in its administration and tion beyond the undergraduate level. | 44.7 
Bachelor of Philosophy ie : 3 | the 
i public relations. Its alumni and alum- John Henry Newman enters the story | form 
Bachelor of Science : ; : ; 
2 : nae come into contact with very nearly quite early, because his own effort in t 
in Music é : ; : : ‘ put u 
. every Catholic child and youth in this Dublin—and his confessed lack of suc | gnero 
| Bachelor of Science : . a : 5 
5 : country. Its educational philosophy is cess there—undoubtedly entered into | cp to, 
in Home Economics ; ‘ 3 sr 0 
yi discharged in horizontal lines from the the thinking of those who made the fr. | 
Bachelor of Science ars. i i é : 
= : : speech and writing of the same grad- American plan a reality. And his com. ibrar 
in Nursing Education 4 ; Wi 
uates, who are as always the most effec- mendatory letter to the Archbishop of | days, 
tive instrument to broadcast the mes- Baltimore carried weight in the final | the ¢ 
| Address: sage of a university. And even though decision to put the plan into operation. | —The 
| SOUTH EUCLID 21, this particular institution contacts but The Idea of a University may perhaps | jot be 
OHIO a small percentage of the Catholic uni- have exerted more influence in Wash | one x 
versity students in the United States, ington that is credited to it. His view, truly 
all of those students bear the mark of that a university is “a place of teaching perha| 
tion is 
person 
@ spokes 
Announcing... tthe 
cussior 
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burden 
VOCATIONAL CITIZENSHIP Provin 
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by hard ff 
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and letter, < 
WALTER J. GREENLEAF about t 
Specialist in Occupational Information and Guidance, U. S. Bureau of Education frst-cla 
cannot 
pressior 
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This important new text is designed to meet a pressing need in the field of Voca- deed. di 
tional Guidance and to aid in the formation of better citizens in better communities. ai vie 
The four parts of the text, Backgrounds of Our American Community Life, You - wh 
. . . . Ss 
And Your Community, A Survey of the Fields of Occupations, and Making A Job ole " 
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tional life of their communities. lniverei 
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ars. that 
Further Information May Be Obtained from the Publisher America 
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universal Knowledge” rather than of 
proadening the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, seems somewhat underrated. Yet 
that construction may be pardoned in a 
narrative whose chief purpose is to ex- 
plain the profound change that came 
vpon our schools in the late 1800's, 
when graduate study and research came 
to mark American education with a 
definite character. 

The need of higher training for Cath- 
olics in that milieu was evident to only 
a few leaders, as, contrariwise, only a 
few American educators of the day had 
any concept of the likelihood that real- 
ly graduate study might become a gen- 
erally accomplished fact within their 
generation. In this light the Fathers of 
the Third Plenary Council, whose labors 
form the second chapter of the book, 
put us all in debt for turning episcopal 
energies to a great academic enterprise. 
So too Bishop Keane of Richmond, the 
first rector of the University and its 
vibrant center of action in the early 
days, deserves the eternal gratitude of 
the Church. 

The materials for this study could 
not be gathered for assessment into any 
one center, and the author had to do a 
truly pioneer job of spade work. It is 
perhaps for this reason that his atten- 
tion is rather too often taken up with 
personal attitudes in one or other 
spokesman for or against the formation 
of the university. There is too little dis- 
cussion of academic problems, and a 
bit more than necessary of the hostility 
of critics. Thus Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester shoulders a_ considerable 
burden of disfavor. And Father Fulton, 
Provincial of the New York-Maryland 
Province of the Jesuits, comes in for a 
hard flaying in a long letter written 
thirty-three years after the affair by 
Bishop Byrne of Nashville. The four 
pages devoted to a reproduction of this 
letter, and the lack of critical remarks 
about the authorship and at least one 
first-class contradiction in its narrative, 
cannot fail to produce an unhappy im- 
pression that was undoubtedly not in- 
tended by the author. There were, in- 
deed, differences of opinion, and parti- 
san views too, among contemporary 
men who carried great responsibilities. 
lt is gratifying to note that in time 
those differences were honestly re- 
solved, to the benefit of the Catholic 
University and its sister institutions. It 
isa common observation among schol- 
as that no other religious body in 
America possesses a set of higher in- 
stitutions to match those of the Church. 
All the other fine houses of learning 


have long ago cast off their connections 
with organized religion. 

As a fitting conclusion Father Ellis 
surveys “The Opening of the Univer- 
sity.” Here he takes up the attractive 
subject of what Catholic higher educa- 
tion came to mean to men in high 
places and to the body of the Ameri- 
can people. Some future historian will 
decide what were the major impulses 
back of the present movement when su- 
perior training occupies the efforts of 
so many groups, and offers such prom- 
ise of a truly intellectual elite in the 
Church. Among those motive forces the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
will take a high place. And this vol- 
ume will be found essential for an 
understanding of what the Catholic 
people in this country have accom- 
plished. W. Evcene SHIELS 





SMITH UNBOUND. 
piece. 


A conversation 





By Ernest Nevin Dilworth and Walter 
Leuba. Macmillan. 180p. $2.50 


First of all, it might be well to ac- 
quaint the reader with the authors of 
this challenging book. 

Ernest Dilworth (1912) was instruc- 
tor in English at Princeton University 
before he went overseas with the 
United States Infantry in 1942. Walter 
Leuba (1902), a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and other insti- 
tutions, is supervisor of editing and in- 
formation with the Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance. He has had a 
varied career, rich in maturing experi- 
ences. 

Smith Unbound is the result of 
lengthy and intimate correspondence 
between Dilworth and Leuba while the 
former was serving with the infantry in 
Europe. Its purpose is to dethrone 
present-day conventional education in 
the United States, and to set up in its 
place a new dispensation, an educa- 
tional utopia, an Ultima Thule, based 
on, at least, fourteen curricular items, 
given here: (pp. 97-98) : 

1. An Historical Atlas. 
2. Euclid, printed on vellum and 
interleaved. 


3. Bach, his life and work. On 


the staff of each school there will 
be an accomplished musician and 
pianist, whose pleasure it will be to 
arrange, transcribe and perform 
Bach’s music. 

4. The History of Domestic 
Architecture and Decoration. 

5. The Authorized Version of 
the Bible. 

6. The New Testament in the 
Latin of St. Jerome and the Col- 





Thank You! 


We appreciate the recent ex- 
pansion of the use of our sci- 
ence books by Catholic High 
Schools. These are our major 
Science offerings: 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, VERWIEBE, HAZEL 


This is an exciting book — a sound, 
standard physics with fresh student 
approach. Short chapters, each a 
complete assignment. A wealth of 
questions, problems, and_ projects. 
Hundreds of illustrations. Work- 
book, Laboratory Manual, Tests, 
Teacher’s Guide. Just authorized 
for use in the Maryland Province! 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hoce, ALLEy, BicKEL 


This text, too, has just been author- 
ized for use in the Maryland Prov- 
ince. Industrial applications are em- 
phasized in this thoroughly: up-to- 
date chemistry. A rich reservoir of 
practical material is provided and 
organized for use in any classroom. 
Vivid photographs and helpful dia- 
grams. Workbook, Laboratory Man- 
ual, Exercises, Tests. 


PRACTICAL 
BIOLOGY 


SANDERS 


Here is a 1947 biology. This sci- 
entific text is a “natural order” 
rather than an integrated book. All 
essential relevant material is in- 
cluded. Chapters are short and 
teachable. End-of-chapter questions, 
summaries, etc., are outstanding. 
Excellent illustrations—a beautiful 
book! Workbook and Teacher’s 


Guide in preparation. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3 
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MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


A Jesuit institution. Special spirit- 
ual, housing and recreational ad- 
vantages for Sisters. Practical con- 
ferences, institutes, workshops, and 
courses for teachers and adminis- 
trators in primary, secondary and 
higher education. Distinguished fac- 
ulty and» guest lecturers. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate offerings in 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Journal- 
ism, Nursing, and School of Speech. 
Ideal climate for summer study. 


Regular Session June 23 to August 1 
Long Session June 9 to August 1 


Bulletins and application blanks are 
sow available. Write to The Reg- 
istrar, 615 North Eleventh Street. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 





Fully accredited 


Liberal Arts College 


Courses lead to degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in Nursing, B.M. 


Ideally situated to 


plement its 


sup- 
own ample 
library, laboratory and 
recreational facilities by 
Chicago’s cultural re- 


sources. 





Apply to: 
THE REGISTRAR 


St. Xavier College for Women 
4900 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 
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loquies of Erasmus in Latin. Latin 
grammar will be entirely in the 
master’s head, where it belongs. 

7. Rabelais in English. 

8. Shakespeare’s Plays and 
Poems. 

9. The Oxford English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles (a set 
in each classroom). 

10. The Analects of Confucius, 
in English. 

1l. The History of the Alpha- 
bet. No child will be entered in 
school until he can prove posses- 
sion of this book and of the His- 
torical Atlas and has learned his 
letters. 

12. Gulliver's Travels, 
lated. 

13. The Complete Works of A. 
Diirer and Rembrandt in the best 
reproductions possible. 

14. The Odyssey of Homer in 
Rouse’s prose translation. 


unmuti- 


Smith himself, a mythical student, 
the average college freshman, and num- 
berless little Smiths, are supposed to 
be educated according to the foregoing 
curricular offerings. Smith is kept in 
ignorance of his educational fate, how- 
ever, and at no point in the book is he 
given an opportunity to object to the 
proposed program for “unbinding” him. 
Indeed, it seems never to occur to these 
authors that Smith, poor fellow, may 
not want to be “unbound” or “edu- 
cated” according to the particular, per- 
sonal pattern which they propose. The 
authors are in deadly earnest, however, 
in their endeavors to turn out Smith a 
man rather than just a male. 

The reader will perceive readily, if 
he has patience follow 
through the maze of often pointless 
argument, that the unbinding of Smith 
is a purely gratuitous act on the part 
of these authors. In their minds, tradi- 
tional aims, organization, practices, 
teachers and tendencies must be 
scrapped because of their serious limi- 
tations. All these must be superseded 
by the new dispensation according to 
Dilworth and Leuba. 

Readers of this book will say all 
sorts of things about it, many of which 
will be unkind and, perhaps, unjusti- 
fied. Some will condemn it at once, 
roundly and thoroughly. There are 
those who will hold that here are two 
“smart Alecs” trying to be smart with 
mere words. Others again will lay the 
book aside after reading a few pages, 
and will sigh for something in educa- 
tion that relieves them of thinking, of 
wrestling with ideas. 

To this reviewer, however, this grap- 
pling with ideas is one of the most 
fundamental and valuable aspects of 
this book. The authors really come to 


enough to 
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grips with ideas—an experience which | 
will bore, most assuredly, a certain | 
type of teacher who is “wise in her | 
own conceit.” One may not agree with | 
the authors. Indeed, one may disagree 
violently with them, with their philoso. | 
phy, and their ultimate program fo, 
poor Smith. Nevertheless, these men 
grapple with ideas! They invite the 
reader to grapple with ideas, to wrestle 
with them, not only for the cause of | 
Smith, but for the betterment of Ameri. i 
can education. The authors have said | 
in effect: “Brethren, think on these | 
things.” } 
To anyone who has courage and | 
patience enough to struggle through | 
this “conversation piece,” to read it | 
slowly, carefully, thoughtfully, “think. 
ing on these things,” this book offers 
not only a challenge to his educational | 
philosophy, but also to his imagination 
and creative ability. 
Francis A. Ryan 











BOOK REVIEWERS 


SisteR ANN JoacHtm, O-.P., 
LL.M., Pu.D., chairman of the 
Social Science department at 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Mich., was the first nun ad- 
mitted to practice (1936) be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 

WituiaM F, Cunnincuam, C.S.C., 
Pu.D., professor of education, 
University of Notre Dame, is 
author of Pivotal Problems of 
Education. 

Rosert H. Manuoney, Pu.D., 
graduate of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, doctorate from Catholic 
University, is director of sec- 
ondary instruction of the 
Hartford. Connecticut, public 
schools. 

Sister Mary IMmacu.ate,C.S.C., 
of the Department of English 
at Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, holds her doc- 
tor’s degree in medieval litera- 
ture from Yale University. 

Epwarp D. Myers, formerly 
freshman dean at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., is now 
dean of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 

Francis A. Ryan, Pu.D.. is asso- 
ciate professor of education, 
School of Education, Fordham 





University. 
W. Eucene Suiets, S.J., is head | 
of the department of history, | 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. | 
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through | 
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> “think CHRISTIAN LIVING IN OUR ECONOMIC WORLD 
ok offers | Rev. John L. Shea, S.J., Sister Mary Lambert, S.S.J., Frederick K. Branom. 
ucational | 
gination | 
oe CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 
_ Ryan James A. Corbett, M. A. Fitzsimons, Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICA 
John J. Meng, Thomas O’Connor, T. J. Smith, John Perry Pritchett, Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer. 
OP. 
oS CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
<nen a Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J. 
\drian, 
5) be CATHOLIC SOCIAL EDUCATION 
—— Principles and Purposes in the Catholic Social Studies Series, written by 
uatgeing the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley. 
CS.C,, |f 
cation, (MANUALS WITH EACH BOOK IN THE SERIES) 
ime, is 
st THE SERIES PRESENTS: 
Pu.D., 1. The first complete Catholic social studies syllabus for use in the secondary 
ss Col- school. The basis of the series rests on the Church’s social program enumerated by our! 
satholic Sovereign Pontiffs. Well-qualified authors and teachers have endeavored to offer Catholic high 
of sec: schools a complete teaching plan based on standard courses but enriched with sound Christian prin- 
‘ he ciples. Pedagogical aids, such as manuals, maps, pictographs and testing programs, are offered to 
ama assist the teacher in making the course interesting and effective. 
CSC, 2. The Catholic answer to secular history. Unlike the majority of history textbooks 
English which are written from a materialistic and secular point of view, the Catholic Social Studies Series 
» Notre develops the story of history with an integrated study of Catholic social principles. The authors 
- oe have faithfully presented the factual narrative of history, emphasizing the role of the Church and 
eT its influence in the social, economic, and religious development of nations. 
ormerly ' 3. A timely program for Catholic High Schools. The Catholic Social Studies Series will 
ity Col- be a guide in the reorganization of a social studies program for Catholic High Schools. A brief 
anil glance through any of the textbooks in the series will illustrate this statement. In National Prob- 
College, lems, the reader will discover such pertinent subjects as: the ethics of economic life, active citizen- 
is asso- ship, standards of living, industrial conflicts, foundations of foreign policy, minorities and prejudices, 
meson and the senior’s personal future. The formative years of high school are well adapted for the 
‘ordham | training of future leaders grounded in Catholic social education. 
is head | 
a W. H. SADLIER, INC. 
ncinnati. | 
____—}_ 11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. . 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, II. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC ACE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Aflantic Monthly which shows that atomic energy 
through medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN_ 1947 
New Legislation: Adjusting Government to this new Atomic 
Age. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. American Govern- 
ment was ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 

Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 
lems. Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 

TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 

A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, 
meeting the requirements of the latest report of the American 
Historical Association. 

WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. 1946 Edition. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the 
recent war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1946 Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ 


Manual, 
HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. 
GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features 
of this subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and men- 
tally. Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in this atomic age. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted 
books of the United States Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understand- 
ing: 1946 Editions. Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection 
maps. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. 

MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND I! 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exer- 
cises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English, 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 

QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a 
history of aviation in the second reader, introducing General 
Doolittle, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manual. 

CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of ‘study by a practical teacher is available for 
users of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manual for the first three grades now ready. 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. Workbooks, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is 
treated. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
Ordered by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chem- 
istry. There are new chapters on oe ee Plastics 
and the Atom. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Man- 
ual. Ordered by the United States Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
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